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had picked up his knowledge I do not know; I| 
have an idea his Scotch father, though of low sta- 
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tion in life, had been a good scholar. Such com- 


FOUNDED ON A ROCK. binations are not uncommon in Scotland, I believe. 


The Circuit Court had just adjourned for the | At all events, before Ben had been two days my 
noon recess, and from the steps of the Court House | pupil, I found that he was fully competent to be 
in Dedham descended those whom duty or curios- the. classmate of Ralph and Alice; but it took a 
ity lately held there, while from the factory on much longer time to make the fact evident to 
the corner another company of workers was at | Ralph himself. He was a thorough gentleman, 
the same time filling the street. As the two groups, | and had not a particle of the snob in his disposi- 
so different in appearance, draw together, a man | tion, but with his training, it would have been 
from each stepped forward with outstretched hand. | little less than a miracle had he escaped being | 

“How are you, McAlister! I’m glad to see | arrogant and egotistical. | 
you!” cried the gentleman from the Court House ‘“‘He could not for a long time be brought to! 
group, a tall, distinguished-looking man, with 
grave, scholarly face and prematurely white beard, 
while the person addressed, a robust workman, 
with heavy red beard and face plain, but full of 
power and character, grasped the gentleman’s 
hand in his own toil-hardened one, and responded 
with equal cordiality, ‘“‘Welcome to Dedham, 
Judge! I supposed you would be in town, and 
intended to hunt you up to-night.” 

‘“‘Keep to your intentions, then. I am at the 
Grant House, and shall expect you. Give me all 
the time you can, Mac, while I am here.” 

“Surely I will; but you'll come out to the house, 
won’t you? That namesake of yours is worth 
coming to see, I can tell you.” 

“I haven’t a doubt of it. I shall certainly come, 
if I can make it possible. Good-by till this even- 
ing, then.” 

Another hearty hand-grasp, then Judge Whita- 
ker and his legal friends pursued their way to Ded- 
ham’s largest hotel, while Benjamin McAlister, 
foreman of the Dedham Joint-Stock Watch Fac- 
tory, proceeded to the comfortable suburban 
home, where dinner, prepared by his wife’s own 
thrifty hands, awaited him. 

“That was a queer scene, Aunt Margaret,” said 
George Bennet, who, upon the balcony of an oppo- 
site house, had been, as it were, an eye and ear 
witness to it. ‘From what I saw of Judge Whit- 
aker when he called upon you last evening, | 
thought him rather a reserved, exclusive sort of 
man; by no means of a kind to be hail-fellow-well- 
met with a person so much beneath him in station 
as that factory-hand.” 

“That ‘factory-hand,’ as you call him, has been 
Judge Whitaker’s most intimate friend for over a 
quarter of a century,” said Miss Graham, quietly. 

“You know the red-bearded man, too, do you ?”’ 
inquired her nephew. 

“Very well. Both men were pupils of mine the 
first year I taught in Dedham.” 

‘‘And they became friends in those days? Tell 
me the whole story, Aunt Margaret, for I see 
plainly there is one.” 

“You are right,” Miss Graham replied, smiling ; 
“and as your mother was also concerned in it, I 
think you may really be interested in hearing it.” 

Young Bennet disposed himself into an attitude 
of comfortable expectancy, and his aunt began 
her story : 

“Six and twenty years ago I was an ambitious 
young woman, trying to get my education on-very 
insufficient means, and though Dedham was then 
a very small place, I was glad to secure the posi- 
tion of teacher in its one school for the spring and 
summer terms. With a few exceptions, my pupils 
were such as are usually found in a little Western 
town, and I found that I could make a pretty fair 
division of them by the very simple classification | believe that the ill-clad, rough-mannered son of 
of those who could read, and those who could the ‘grocery-store woman’ could be in any re-| 
not. ; ‘ | Spect the peer of himself, the representative of 

“There were a few exceptions, though, as I} the best social life of Dedham; and when he found 
said. One of these was your mother, my dear, | that I considered the new-comer qualified to be 
my sixteen-year-old sister Alice, whose education | his class-mate, he treated him with a good- 
I was carrying on with my own. | natured superciliousness, that after a time lost its 

“T had a second advanced scholar in Ralph | good-nature, and became ungenerous and un-| 
Whitaker, the only child of Doctor Whitaker, the | kind. 
wealthiest man in Dedham. He had been edu-| ‘As for Ben! I wish I could bring him up be- 
cated before then at schools away from home, but} fore you as I can still see him in the light of 
his father being pleased to consider me sufficiently | memory. What a character he was—so odd, 
advanced in scholarship to conduct his studies, | so original! He was a genius, too, as his career 
Ralph, for the first time in his life, honored the | has since proved, but no one suspected the fact 
town school with his attendance. | then. 

‘‘He and Alice constituted my ‘advanced class,’ | Not so tall by a head as young Whitaker, he | 
until the advent, a little later, of Benjamin Mc-| was yet much stronger. His long, muscular arms | 
Alister, a lad about the same age as Ralph, but of | and broad shoulders gave promise of immense 
very different station in life. He was the oldest | strength when he had attained his full growth. 
of a large family of children, all dependent upon | His red hair and freckled face gave him a gro- 
heir widowed mother, a thrifty, energetic Scotch | tesque appearance, only forgotten when you met, 
woman, who kept a little grocery and provision | the steady, intelligent glance of his dark eyes. 
store in the town. | “In character he was the most.thoroughly self- | 

“I certainly could not have expected to find a} reliant, independent person I have ever known. 
rival to Ralph Whitaker in such a pupil, yet such | So far as I could judge, he was absolutely in- 
he proved to be. How, where, or when the boy | different to the opinion of others, his belief seem- 





” 










ing to be, as Emerson has expressed it, ‘Absolve 





you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage | 


of the world.’ 

“Tt was certainly fortunate that his nature was 
a moral and upright one, for I know not what 
influence could have been brought to bear upon 


natural to him. His likes and dislikes were as 
strong as his nature. I was one of his ‘likes,’ I 
am glad to say, as he certainly was one of mine, 
but Ralph Whitaker he disliked before he had 
been in his company ten minutes, and after that 
he could or would see no good in him. 

“A tendency to prejudice was Ben’s great fail- 


ing; his view 


or a person 
was swift and 
true, but it 

was always one- 

sided. That was 
where Ralph Whit- 
aker was his superior, 
for even in those 
young days he had a 
wonderful faculty of 
examining both sides 
of a question in the 
cool, dispassionate 
way which has won for him 
in maturity his enviable reputa- 
tion as a judge. 

“T do not think it was long 
before he became conscious of 
the remarkable mental endow- 
ments of Ben McAlister, but 
his egotism prevented him 


from acknowledging them, 
even to himself. He pretended 


to despise 
actually did despise him. 

“The boys were both attached to me, however, 
and for my sake treated each other with passing 
civility in the school-room. There were times 
when Ralph was offensively arrogant and sneer- 
ing, and still oftener Ben was rude and insulting, 
but there never was any open rupture, and the 
honest dislike they felt for each other proved to 
be a strong foundation for the equally honest 
friendship they were soon to form. 

‘““My school term opened on the first of March, 
and it was about the middle of April that it was 
discovered, after a heavy ‘rain, that it was neces- 
sary to re-roof the school-house. As I could not 
hold school in the building while it was under- 
going repairs, we had to seek temporary accom- 
modations elsewhere. As I told you, Dedham 
was a very small place in those days; hall or 
public buildings there were none, and private 
buildings were only sufficient for private needs. 
At last a public-spirited school-director tendered 
the use of a certain storehouse, or barn, then un- 
occupied, for the school. 

“Tt stood in the middle of a large cornfield, 
about a quarter of a mile out of town. After 
some inexpensive alterations, it was made to 
answer our purpose, but it was as queer a school- 
house as you can imagine. It had been built to 
store grain in, and was two stories high. The 
upper floor was reached by a rude wooden stair- 
way starting from the middle of the room beneath. 
The whole building was raised by brick piers 
about three feet above the ground. The windows 
were mere shuttered openings, quite high up on 
the walls. In the second story there was but one 
window. 

“T was so cramped for room below that I 
caused a lot of benches to be carried into the 
upper story, and making an assistant teacher out 
of Alice, I installed her there, with eighteen or 
twenty of the youngest pupils, and thus had a 
better chance to work with the older children 
below. 

“It was still too cold to be comfortable without 
fire, so our benevolent director had added to his 
other bounties a cast-off stove—an old-fashioned, 
cast-iron cylinder, made for burning coal. But 
we turned it into a wood-stove, as a lot of chopped- 
up fence-rails and other old stuff was the only 
fuel we had. One of its feet was missing, and 


Ben, while Ben 


the support was supplied by a pile of broken 
bricks. It was a queer-looking affair, but we 
found it very necessary to our comfort, for the 
second day after our removal to our new quarters 
the weather turned very bleak and blustering, and 


| in order to warm both rooms, it was necessary to 
him to incline him into ways that were not | 


keep a good fire. 
“T remember that one day soon after I omitted 
some of the recitations of my advanced class, 


and gave the boys such explanations as would 
| 


of a_ subject | 





enable them to master their tasks by themselves. 
There were some geometrical problems that they 
were both much interested in, and I found, as I 
often had done before, that while Ben executed 
the drawing and mechanical part of the task much 
better than Ralph did, the latter had a far clearer 
idea of the principles it was designed to illustrate. 

““sTf you two boys would work together,’ I 
said, as I dismissed them, ‘you would get along 
much faster. A few hints from Ben would set 
your diagrams right, Ralph, and a little explana- 
tion from Ralph would help you over your diffi- 
culties, Ben.’ 

“My suggestion affronted them both. Ralph 
raised his eyebrows superciliously, and drawled, 
‘I could not think of troubling Mr. McAlister, 
though of course I don’t dispute his superior abil- 
ities,’ while Ben said, with a scowl, ‘I think I see 
myself taking help from Aim!’ 

| ‘I was really provoked at the spirit displayed 
by each, and said, ‘You are too much alike; that 
is what is the trouble.’ 

‘Ralph shrugged his shoulders and in a sneer- 
ing tone replied, ‘Thanks!’ and Ben, with his 
rudest laugh cried, ‘That’s a compliment!’ After 
which I turned away and allowed each to work as 
pleased him best. 

“It was perhaps an hour later that I gave 
directions to Joe Griffith, a big, dull boy of fifteen, 
to refill the stove. He brought in an armful of 
the light, dry wood—a kind of fuel which burned 
out quickly—and piled it all into the stove. As 
he resumed his seat I noticed that a dog, which 
had several times before given me the same 
trouble, had crept into the room and was now 
creating the usual excitement among the smaller 
boys on the back benches. ‘Put that dog out at 
once, Joe,’ I said, and Joe tried to obey orders. 

“But the dog had a will of its own, and de- 
clined to be put out. Joe chased it from under 
the bench and back and forth across the room 
several times; at last the dog got under the stove. 
Joe was excited and in chasing him out accident- 
ally toppled over the bricks that supported the 
stove, which came down with a crash, and the 
blazing contents were thrown out upon the floor. 

“TI was standing in front of the stove when it 
fell, and the upper half struck heavily against my 
foot. How severe the blow was the result proved, 
for the injury I received lamed me for life. At 
the moment, the pain I suffered was so great that 
I did not realize how serious the accident was. 

“There was an instantaneous uproar in the 
school and a rush for the door. Alice came flying 
down from above to inquire into the cause of the 
commotion, and with her help and Ralph Whita- 
ker’s, I reached the door, and in less time than it 
takes one to tell about it, the lower story of the 
building was vacant. 

‘‘But the upper story! and those twenty helpless 
little children! 

‘*With the first whiff of the outside air reason 
and self-command returned to me, but I was 
utterly unable to do anything, for I could not 
move a step without assistance. Most of the 
scholars had started off at the top of their speed 
for town, and those who remained were staring 
around with panic-struck faces, making no effort 
to help those within the building. 

“‘A glance through the open door revealed to 
me the cause of their inactivity. The stove had 
been upset at the foot of the open, ladder-like 
stairway, and the current of air drawn upward 
through the opening at the top had fanned the 
blaze, until, in an incredibly quick time, the stairs 
had caught fire, and the flames were already as- 
cending them with a roar. 

‘The whole horror of the situation flashed upon 
me at a glance. Those helpless creatures above 
were in a perfect trap; te stairway impassable ; 
and the one window was twenty feet from the 
ground and we had no ladder. 

“The extremity of the danger completely par- 
alyzed me; I could not even think; but, fortu 
nately for all, there was one among us who could : 
one whose quick eye and ready brain were ably 
supplemented by his strong arm and brave heart; 
while the rest of us listened in helpless agony to 
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the screams poured forth by the frightened chil- | ‘Then,—at the very instant when despair seemed 
dren within. | to have settled upon us all,—there came a husky 
“Ben McAlister had acted. voice from above, gasping: ‘Stand from under; I 
‘In glancing around his eye had fallen upon a| am going to jump.’ 
piece of new rope, an inch in diameter and some “ «Quick, lad, quick! ‘tis your only chance,’ 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, which had been | cried Ben. 
left about the place when the storehouse was con- | 
verted into a school-house. In an instant Ben 
had snatched up the rope and stood with it coiled | himself slowly and clumsily through the window. 
upon his arm, in front of the school-room door. Then there came a cry, a swift, rushing fall, and 
‘He eyed the group of us that stood there so | Ben with outstretched arms received the body of 
inactively with an expression almost of despair. | his school-fellow. The concussion threw him to 
‘Is there none of you able to help?’ cried he; ‘I | the ground. 
must have a second pair of hands.’ | “The two lay together, stunned and motionless. 
“Ralph Whitaker was by his side in a moment. | Alice was bending over them in an instant, and 
‘I don’t know what your plans are, McAlister,’| upon my hands and knees I literally crawled to 
said he, ‘but I believe in you, and I’ll follow you | the spot. Ben was soon upon his feet, but Ralph 
and obey your orders.’ lay senseless until the help that had been so long 
“ ven in that moment of terror Ben looked at| in coming arrived. Water was brought, and we 
him with a sort of whimsical contempt. 
muscle to speak of,’ muttered he, ‘but perbaps | ing to himself. As in Ben’s case, the fresh air,— 
there’s some grit.’ | as soon as the oppressed lungs were able to inhale 
“Then, in the commanding tone that comes in-| it,—proved the most efficacious remedy. Ralph 
stinctively to such a character in such a crisis, he | Opened his eyes, muttered, huskily, ‘I’m all right,’ 
said, ‘Do as you see me do, and come after me |and then closed them again, still panting for 


‘We all peered upward through the smoke; all | 
was indistinct, but Ralph seemed to be dragging 


‘No | soon had the joy of seeing that the lad was com- | 


without losing a moment. That waterproof wrap 
of yours, Miss Graham, please; Miss Alice, will 
you give Whitaker your shawl ?’ 

“The two garments were snatched without wait- | 
ing for assent from their owners, and Ben, envel- | 
oping his head and face in my circular, darted | 
into the burning building. He paused an instant, 
as if measuring the exact risk he was about i 
encounter, then sprang headlong through the | 
flames, up the blazing stairway. A few strides | 
took him to the top, and Ralph Whitaker, his 
head protected by Alice’s shawl, was scarcely a) 





second behind him. 

**A moment or two later we saw them, both un- | 
harmed, at the window; Ralph holding one of 
the frightened, screaming children, around whose 
body Ben was drawing the rope in a running 
noose. He lifted the little girl over the narrow 
ledge, despite her struggles, and then his strong 
young arms slowly lowered the child, until she | 
was within the reach of Alice, standing below. 

“Then the rope was slipped off and drawn up; 
and by the time Alice had brought the first child 
to my side, the boys were ready to lower a second 
one. 

“The rapidity with which the work was carried 
on was incredible; and it had need to be, for the 
cruel flames were gathering force behind them 
with every second of time. Not a word was 
spoken, for even the youngest children were by 
this time awed into silence. 

“When the last child was swung clear of the 
window, the blaze had reached the top of the 
stairway, and the flames were running over the 
upper floor. The smoke pouring in volumes 
through the window, so obscured the window that 
we could no longer distinguish Ben’s face from 
Ralph’s, but, as the rope was drawn up the last 
time, one of the figures was seen to stagger and , 
fall forward over the window-ledge, and we heard 
Ben’s voice ejaculating: ‘Save yourself; it is too 
late,—I cannot’— | 

‘*We could distinguish no more, but too well we | 
guessed what that hoarse, broken utterance por- | 
tended. Ben himself,—strong, self-reliant Ben,— 
had succumbed to the influence of the deadly 
atmosphere which he, working within the room, 
had inhaled more freely than Ralph, who had 
most of the time been standing at the window. 

“And now it was that Ralph Whitaker’s ‘grit’ 
proved itself. He managed to get the noosed rope | 
around Ben’s body, and half-forced, half-persuaded 
him into thrusting himself through the window. 
Ben’s faculties had almost deserted him, but the in- 
stinct of self-preservation was sufticiently alive to 
enable him to co-operate with Ralph at that critical 
moment. Soon we could see he was hanging out- | 
side the window, clinging to the ledge, while Ralph, 
with the rope twisted about his own arm and| 
body,—for there was absolutely nothing else to, 
which it could be stayed,—was girding up his | 
failing strength to sustain the wrench that must | 
come upon him. 

“Then Ben loosed his hold and fell, a dead 
weight, a few feet, almost pulling Ralph over the 
window after him. 

“The rope grated over the ledge above, rapidly 
and irregularly, but still with sufficient staying | 
power to save Ben from a fall of much severity ; | 
he had almost reached the ground when the sorely | 
strained rope snapped; Ben fell like a log, and lay | 
for a moment motionless as one; then he staggered 
to his feet, the fresh air quickly restoring him to 
his faculties. 

«Is Whitaker out?’ he gasped; ‘where is he ?’ 

“Alice pointed to the window above; she could | 
not speak. Ben’s eye fell on the broken rope still 
noosed around his own body, and all was plain to | 
him. ‘He could have escaped himself, but he has 
saved me instead; and I—selfish brute! 
here helpless while he is suffocating up there. 
Ralph—lad! are you still conscious? For God’s 
sake show yourself if you are able! I’ll help you 
somehow, or come back to die with you.’ 

“There was an awful pause. 


| leg, 


stand | 


breath. 

‘**Help me up, McAlister,’ he said, after another 
moment; ‘I can stand.’ 

‘Ben tried to obey. 


***Not too fast,’ said Ralph, an irrepressible | 


cry of pain escaping him, ‘my left arm is broken. 


That is why I was so slow and clumsy getting out | 


of the window.’ 

“¢That was done in lowering me, 
Ben. 

** ‘Aye,’ returned the other; ‘it was my arm or 
your neck, you see.’ 

“He was upon his feet now, and the two young 


’ 


said quick 


heroes faced each other, save for that broken arm, | 


safe and sound after all their perils. They eyed 
each other silently for a moment, each face full of 


| repressed emotion; then Ben held forth his hand. 


‘**If you care to have me for a friend, Ralph 
Whitaker, there’s my hand,’ and I could but no- 
tice even then the majesty and dignity with which 


| Ben spoke; such as a king might have shown in 


acknowledging his indebtedness to a loyal sub- 
ject. 

“Ralph seemed to admit without dispute the 
other’s superiority, for there was genuine humility 
in his voice as he grasped eagerly the extended 
hand, and said, ‘I never knew a fellow I’d rather 
have.’ 

‘Alice and I were both crying, but I managed 
to say, ‘Did I not tell you it was because you boys 
were so much alike that you could not agree ?’ 

“*Thanks,’ said Ralph, laughing in spite of his 
aching arm; and Ben, as he passed his arm around 
him to help him along, smiled also,—one of those 
rare smiles that so transfigured his rugged face,— 
and said, as emphatically as he had done in the 
morning, ‘That's a compliment.’ 

‘Do you wonder that a friendship founded upon 
so firm a rock of mutual respect, should have en- 
dured unshaken a quarter of a century ?” 

M. R. HovuseEKEEPER. 


+r 
MASTODONS IN ALASKA. 


Let us hope that these Indians have really seen 
a mastodon, and that it may, in due course, figure 
in the place of the lamented Jumbo, and not only 
substantiate the theories of the savants, but de- 
light the eyes of every boy and girl in the United 
States. 

| ~@> ore 
STRAIGHT AND CURVED. 


Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved is the line of beauty; 

Walk in the first, and thou shalt see 
The other ever follow thee. 


+O 
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| For the Companion. 


| BESSIE WILLIAMS’S CAREER. 


“The acting of Miss Bessie Williams, as Lady 
| Montague, at the amateur theatricals in Mrs. Greene’s 
| parlors on Thursday night, was a surprise to all that 
young lady’s friends. It gave evidence of dramatic 
talent of high order, and she could doubtless make a 
great reputation should she decide to go upon the | 
stage.” 

Miss Bessie Williams had never had a thought 
|of going on the stage until, a day or two after 
having taken part in the private theatricals, she 
read this complimentary notice of her perform- 
ance in the columns of the local newspaper. 

But now she was fired with a new ambition. 
She cut the notice from the paper, and read it 
again and again, and as she did so, she began to 
rise above the commonplace things of life, above 
| the things with which she had before been fully 
| satisfied. She began to take a great interest in 
| actors and actresses. One day, when her mother 
entered her room quietly and unannounced, Bessie 
| was discovered artistically draped in a trailing 
scarlet blanket, her long, dark hair hanging down 
her back, her bare white arms folded on her 





breast, and her head thrown stiffly back, as she | 


stalked back and forth before the small mirror on 
her bureau. 

**Ye do not know with whom ye have to deal!” 
she was declaiming, in the tone of a queen of 
tragedy, as Mrs. Williams softly opened the door. 

‘Well, what on earth! Why, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, what do you mean ?” exclaimed her mother. 

“O ma,” cried Bessie, turning quickly around 


in great confusion, her face almost as scarlet as | 


her blanket, ““I—I—was only practising !” 
“Practising what ?” 
“Oh, a—a—piece I saw played once,” replied 
Bessie, as she unpinned the blanket, and hegan 
binding up her hair. 


‘*Well, I think you had better leave such things 


to those who can’t find anything better to do,” | 


said Mrs. Williams, in her direct, sensible way. 
“I supposed you were up here working on your 
crazy-quilt, which you'd better have been doing 
than wasting your time and getting foolish ideas 


into your head by such silly performances as | 


this.” 


But the crazy-quilt and the embroidery and the | 


other little feminine occupations that had pre- 


viously given her pleasure in her spare moments, | 


no longer had any interest for Bessie. She began 
to have a feeling of disgust for practical duties, 
and a sense of superiority over those who could 
be satisfied with what she called the ‘“‘narrowness” 
| and “stupidity” of life in Elderton. 

Her mother’s rebuke did not change her mind 
|or her course. Bessie knew that many famous 
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infatuated girl lost sight of its vulgarities and 
impurities in the dazzling splendor of the stage 
settings, in the beautiful costumes of the hand- 
some actress, and in the thrilling situations in 
which the heroine was left at the end of each act. 

The rounds of applause had a great charm for 
the excited girl, and she tried to imagine how she 


| should feel if they were for her. Her heart swelled 


and her cheeks flushed with pride at the thought. 

Without telling any one of the object of her 
errand, Bessie went down town the next morning. 
It was a little before noon when she entered the 
hotel at which she knew Madam B—— was stay- 
ing. Her little card was sent up to Madam B ’s 
room, and Bessie waited in the hotel parlor, her 
heart fluttering, in spite of her efforts to appear 
self-possessed. 

Madam B—— returned word that she would see 
the lady, and Bessie followed the porter of the 
hotel to her room. 

Madam B—— was lying on a lounge, and 
Bessie’s timidity gave way to amazement as she 
looked at the woman before her. 

The Madam B she had seen the night before 
was a young and beautiful woman with long, 
golden curls, sparkling eyes and a happy, joyous 
manner. She had worn such beautiful jewels and 
such lovely dresses. 

‘The woman Bessie saw on the lounge was not 
young nor beautiful nor golden-haired. She had 
a weary, careworn look; her thin, dark hair, 
streaked with gray, was combed back plainly and 
she wore a plain, dark wrapper and not a single 
jewel. The roses were gone from her cheeks and 
the smile from her face as she put her elbow on a 
pillow, supported her head on her hand and 
asked: ‘‘Did you wish to see me ?” 

That did not seem to Bessie to be the voice she 
had heard the night before, and this surely was 
not the same woman. 
| ‘I—I—wanted to see Madam B——,” replied 
| Bessie, and her voice faltered in spite of her efforts 
to appear calm. 

“T am Madam B——,” replied the woman, look- 
ing curiously at Bessie. ‘I suppose,” she added, 
| “that you have seen me only on the stage and that 
| you hardly recognize me oft of it. There is a 
| difference.”” 
| The last words were spoken sadly, and her 
|manner was not unkind. She sat up on the sofa, 
drew a shawl around her shoulders, and asked, 
| with a smile: ‘*Can I do anything for you ?” 
| A maid had brought a chair for Bessie. She 
| sat down and said: “I called to see you about— 
{about myself. My friends tell me that I—I— 
| have’—she paused with a blush on her cheeks 
| and Madam B—— finished the sentence for her. 
| That you have dramatic ability, is that it?” 
| **Yes,’’ replied Bessie. 

“T guessed it,” replied Madam B——. 
you want to go upon the stage ?” 

“Oh, ever so much!” cried Bessie, reassured by 
Madam B ’s kindly manner. 

“T thought that, too, when you came in,” said 
| Madam B——, a little more seriously. ‘Well, 
| how can I be of service to you ?” 
| “T thought,” said Bessie, ‘that if you would be 

kind enough to hear me recite a few pieces, or 
|something from plays I have seen, you could 














“And 





That the mastodon was once common in Alaska | actresses had entered the “profession” in opposi- | judge of my ability and would be willing to tell 
is certain from the great number of their skele-| tion to the wishes of their parents, who had, in | me just what you think.” 


tons, found in the marshes and clay banks of the 
Yukon and northern plains; but that this huge 
pachyderm still exists there in the living state 
has never been deemed likely, or even conjectured, 
till recently. 

This conjecture rests on reports by way of the 
Stick Indians on the White River, a tributary of 
the Yukon. 

The account is-that while hunting on a wooded 
bottom, a few miles from this river, two Indians 
came upon a trail, consisting of enormous tracks 
fully two feet across, and deeply imprinted in the 
moss and earth, strewn along near which were 
broken branches of the trees. 

Following cautiously on these signs, they at 
length heard the noise of the creature feeding, and 


presently espied a prodigious animal, as large, | 


they assert, as a white man’s house—meaning the 
trader’s one-story store. 

Its teeth, they declared, were as long as a man’s 
and curved outward, while its ears were 
likened to a seal-skin in size. In color it was repre- 
sented to be dark brown. 
dead tree-stub, and scratched its side, and its body 
seemed to be covered with patches of coarse brown 
hair. Terrified at the sight of such enormous 
game, the two hunters promptly retreated. 

Other native hunters corroborate this story with 


similar accounts of their experiences; accounts 
which they are reluctant to relate for fear of ridi- 
cule, or from some superstitious feelings regarding 


the matter. 


The uncharitable attribute the apparition of the 
strange beast to the vision-disturbing effects of 
kind of | 
Others rejoin 
that these Indians never take hoochinoo while on 
a hunt,—or, in other words, that they never go on 
The black smoke | a hunt as long as there is any hoochinoo left in the 


hoochinoo,—a_ particularly villainous 
whiskey distilled from molasses. 





poured forth, and the crackling of flames could | rancherie. 


now plainly be heard within, but no sign of lite | 
was manifest at that upper window where only | tives to a somewhat harsh criticism, the more so 
when it is considered that one of the two who saw 
| the supposed mastodon is an Indian of known 
no sensible or coherent petition, but sure I am | probity and good character,—he with three others 
that the All-Father heard and understood the’ of his tribe having brought down to the trading 


was any chance for Ralph Whitaker’s life. I 
closed my eyes and tried to pray. I could form 


voiceless cry going up from all our hearts. 


| 


| post the body of the late murdered bishop. 


It leaned against a 


This may be subjecting the narrative of the na- 


| after years, been proud of the success of their 
daughters, and sorry for the opposition that had 
| delayed the beginning of their careers. 

| That was not the last time she posed in striking 
|costumes and strange attitudes, and when she 
| found herself alone in the house, she recited the 
|most thrilling parts of the few plays she had 
| seen —performances which her self-conceit told 
her were proof of her dramatic powers. 

Elderton was a small town, and the few dra- 
| matic companies which visited it, and gave repre- 
| sentations in the town hall, were of the lowest 
| order of merit; but at Youngton, a small city ten 
| miles from Elderton, there was a ‘“‘Grand Opera 

House,” in which ‘‘stars” of indifferent brilliancy 
| had occasionally appeared. 
A few weeks after what she regarded as her 
| awakening to the consciousness that she possessed 
| dramatic genius, announcement was made that 
| Madam B——, ‘‘a world-renowned”’ actress, with 
| a talented company, was about to visit Youngton. 
| Bessie resolved that she would call upon Madam 
| B—, confide to the famous actress her hopes, 
recite some of her best passages as a specimen of 
what she could do, and, if encouraged to do so, 
that she would join the company, and begin her 
| glorious career as an actress. 
| She kept this resolve to herself, for she knew 


well that her parents would forbid her carrying it | 
She was really a dutiful and obedient | 


into effect. 
daughter, but her head had been so turned during 


the past few weeks by her belief in her own power, | 


that she had deluded herself into the belief that it 
; was not only her duty, but the greatest kindness 
she could do her parents, to go upon the stage. 
The time would come, she felt sure, when they 
would be glad that she had neglected to consult 
them, but had committed herself to the guidance 
| of her own genius. 
| It was easy enough to get consent to go to 
| Youngton. Bessie frequently visited an aunt who 
lived there, and, as it happened, an invitation had 
just come to her, asking her to spend several days 
with this aunt. 
On the first night of her visit Bessie saw Madam 
B—— play the heroine in a drama of a class that 
young girls should neither see nor read; but the 


| She had rehearsed this little speech again and 

| again in her room, and that was probably the rea- 
son she spoke it now in such an unnatural way. 

| I am quite willing to hear you recite anything 

| you wish,” said Madam B——. “Of course you 

| want me to be frank with you and tell you just 

what I think ?” 

“Oh certainly,” replied Bessie, quite confident 
that she would surprise Madam B——. 

She recited the most exciting parts of ‘‘The 
Polish Boy” and a part of the balcony scene from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” and sat down, flushed with 
her efforts, intending to rest a moment before be- 
ginning the sleep-walking scene from ‘‘Macbeth.” 

A half-suppressed giggle behind her caused her 
to turn around, and she saw madam’s maid evi- 
dently trying hard not to laugh. She knew that 
she was the object of the girl’s merriment, and 
her cheeks flushed with indignation and mortified 
pride. 

Madam B—— turned to her maid and sternly 
sent her from the room. Then she said, quietly 
and kindly, to Bessie: 

‘*You need not recite any more. I can give you 
my opinion at once. You are about eighteen 

years old, are you not?” 
| “I shall be eighteen in May,” replied Bessie. 

“Do you live here ?” 

“No; in Elderton, ten miles from here.” 

“You have kind parents and a pleasant home 
there ?” 
| Somehow there came into Bessie’s heart at that 
|moment a great and tender sense of how very 
| good and kind her father and mother had always 
| been, and of the many sacrifices they had made 
for her comfort and happiness. She wondered 
what they would think and say if they knew 
where she was at that moment, and there was the 
suggestion of tears in her voice as she said, 
| loyally : 

“Oh yes, indeed; I have a very good and kind 
father and mother, but it is as much on their 
account as my own that I want to be and do 
something more than ordinary. I should like them 

| to be proud of me.” 
| “Do they know that you have come to see me ?”" 
‘‘No,”’ replied Bessie, with some confusion. 
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“IT am afraid they wouldn’t like it,” replied 
Bessie, hanging her head. ‘But, of course, after 
I’d got to be famous and rich and’”’— 

Madam B suddenly leaned forward, took 
both of Bessie’s hands in her own, and said, in a 
changed, earnest voice : 

“My dear girl, listen quietly to me for a mo- 
ment, and be very sure that I mean all that I say 
for your own good, and that if I had a daughter 
of your age, I should be forever grateful to any 
one who would say to her what I shall say to 
you. 

“In the first place, you are mistaken in think- 
ing that you have any special dramatic ability. I 
don’t think you could make much of what ability 
you have, and I am glad of it. If you will go 
back to the peace and the security of your home 
and faithfully discharge the duties that come to 
you, no matter how humble they may be, the time 
will surely come when you will be glad that you 
were kept from going on the stage. No success 
that might come to you, no laurel crowns could 
be half so beautiful as the crown of a pure, good 
and noble womanhood. Go home now and never 
give another thought to the stage as a place where 
you might be happy.” 

Bessie felt that these words were true, notwith- 
standing her recent determination to go upon the 
stage. Humiliated and crestfallen, she stammered 
her thanks to the actress, and returned home to 
take up the duties of life again. 

Her dream of greatness was over, but she was 
not unhappy; and if she did not win the applause 
she had coveted, she did afterward find in the 
sphere of her own home the highest happiness 
that a woman can know. J. L. Hargovr. 


’ 
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OUR MINUTES. 

Like coral insects multitudinous, 

The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up as in the deep’s blue shade 

It grows, it comes to light, and then, and thus, 
For both there is an end. 








—Jean Ingelorr. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


FIGHTING THEIR WAY. 
(A Story of the Oregon Trail.) 
IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
A Child’s Voice in the Night. 


At nineteen years of age a young fellow sleep: 
soundly, even when beset with troubles. Once asleey 
in the berry thicket, I slumbered on for hours. It 
was afternoon when I at last awaked, or rather wa- 
awakened by a fox—a beautiful, black-tipped fellow 
—yelping close at hand. I had but a single glimpse 
of the animal, for he had probably come suddenly 
upon me, and as suddenly departed. 

It was some time before I could recall my wits. I 
then went to the edge of the timber, and looked 
around. Half or three-fourths of a mile away, across 
the open land, I could make out the gravel flat at the 
foot of the gulch down which I had crawled, after 
falling into it, the previous night. 

I determined to cross over there, and follow the 
gulch back to the point where I had tumbled into it; 
then, if possible, retrace my route through the grassy 
open to the timber clump, where I had parted com 
pany with Haines and Jimmy. 

I did not expect to find my companions, but once 
on the creek, I was certain that I could follow it 


down to the great cajion, and in that way get back to | 


our camp at the foot of it. But knowing that there 
were Indians about, I thought it wiser to wait till 
evening. The weather was fair, and the moon would 
rise by seven or eight o’clock; I could travel very 
well by moonlight, and with less danger than by day. 

I had a few slices of bacon left, so I went far back 
into the timber, and kindled a fire with matches from 
asmall bottle which I carried. Here I contrived to 
toast the bacon, and then gathered more berries. By 
this time it was nightfall, and I crossed the open 
land to the foot of the gulch, and thence toward a 
belt of timber which I believed to be that where we 
had our little affair with the dogs. I was right, for 
having passed through it and emerged on the other 
side of it, I came, as I had expected, to an open 
stretch of grassy meadow. 

I was now able to judge pretty nearly where was 
the Indian encampment, near to which we had found 
the wagon; and the distant barking of dogs, and the 
glimmer of a camp-fire in the woods on the farther 
side of the open meadow, enabled me to locate it 
with still greater certainty. 

A few moments of reflection made it clear to me 
by what route we had come up the valley the previous 
night, and I saw plainly that I had, when lost, been 
looking in the wrong direction for the creek. 

Without approaching the woods where the Indian 
lodges were, I went around through the open inter- 
vale, and in about twenty minutes, to my great de- 
light, came out on the creek. 

I now hurried along at a good pace, following the 
stream down the valley, and long before midnight 
came to the great drift-rick at the upper end of the 
caiion, where we had discovered the iron-work of 
the burned wagons. It still lay there. 

I half expected that if Haines and Jimmy had 
escaped, they might be waiting for me here. I called 
out softly several times, standing in the shadow of 
the drift-rick, but got no response. After a good 
look all around, I started to go down the cajion. 

Just as I was entering the caiion, I discovered a 
fresh strip of wood, whittled smooth and set in a 
split stick, stuck in the sand. I knew at once that it 
was a notice, and, holding it up to the moonlight, 
read these words, written on it with a lead-pencil : 

‘*Hunted for you all day. 
Have gone down to the camp 
after help and food. No signs 
of Sackett’s folks yet. 
HAINES.” 


Glad enough to be thus assured of their safety, I 


‘“‘And they would be sorry if they did know ?”’ | set off with renewed hope, knowing that if the caiion 


was not beset by Indians, I could reach camp in three 
hours. 

It was better walking than on the previous night, 
for, despite the shower, the creek had fallen two or 
three feet, and in an hour I had got down to the 
side cation, which opened out laterally in the east 
wall, where Haines had stumbled into the Indian 
camp the night before. I traversed this part of the 
way with great caution, for I even took off my boots 
in order not to make any noise. 

I had gone nearly past, when I heard, a little way 
up the side ravine, a cry, which seemed to be the 
wail of a child in pain. My first thought was that it 
was a pappoose, and that the Indians were still camp- 
ing there. 

I stopped to listen. It sounded like a small child, 
not more than three or four years old, and so still 
were the depths of the ravine, that although the dis- 
tance may have been three or four hundred yards, I 
could yet hear the sobbing quite distinctly. 

After all, I thought to myself, Indian babies proba- 
bly ery very much like white ones, though some 
observers have said that the children of savages 
rarely or never cry. Blended with the cries of the 
child were the almost inaudible sounds as of some 
one trying to soothe it. Then a dog barked, ending 
off with a dismal how], and I heard the voice of a 
man, speaking either to the dog or the child. 

The distance was too great to distinguish what he 
said. Fora little time the crying ceased, and I was 
about to start on again, upon tiptoe, when the little 
one burst forth afresh, this time on a still higher 
key, screaming as if from a violent colic. 

Again the dog barked and howled, and then I heard 
the low, gruff tones once more, as if enjoining silence. 
But the child continued to ery out, and then, in its 
high-pitched, tearful tones, I was sure I heard the 
words, “O -words that went 


ms 


mammy ! 


mammy . 





through me like a shot! For 
though pappooses may cry, I 
felt sure that they did not say 
‘“mammy” like that! 

It came into my mind in an instant 
that this supposed camp of redskins 
might be that of Sackett’s party! 

So confident was I that this was the 
case, that I was on the point of shout- 
ing to them, thinking that to be a safer course than 
to approach them in the night, when the idea oc- 
curred to me that this child might be a captive, held 
by the Indians, and crying for its mother. 

For a moment or two I stood irresolute, half in- 
clined to go on down the caiion, and report what I 
had heard to the others. We could fit out a strong 
party and get back during the next forenoon, I 
thought, and it would then be easy to ascertain 
whether my surmise was correct or not. 

Nevertheless, I was much inclined to believe that 
these people up the ravine were whites, and it would 
come into my mind what a good joke upon the rest 
of the party it would be, if I, who had been left be- 
hind for lost, should be the one to discover those for 
whom we were searching, and fetch them down to 
the camp. Perhaps this thought stimulated my cour- 
age somewhat. 

I crossed over to the other bank of the creek, and 
then, entering between the lofty rocks, stole cau- 
tiously and slowly up the bed of the small ravine over 
the stones of the brook. 

The little one was still sobbing and moaning, as if 
sick. As I drew nearer, I could hear it more plainly, 
and also the low tones of a woman’s voice, who, I 
imagined, might be holding it. 

At length, turning a little bunch of willows beside 
a great stone, I came in sight of the coals and em- 
bers of a ecamp-fire, over which the form of a person, 
in female attire, appeared to be holding a cloth, as if 
to warm it. A moment after I heard the words: 

“Reuben, you must try to heat some water; little 
Angie is very sick.” 

I felt sure now, and called out, ‘Hullo, there!” 

The dog growled, and began to bark furiously, and 
then a man shouted, ‘‘Who’s thar?” 

“A friend,” I replied. “I’m one of a party that 
came out with Sackett to look you up—that is, if you 
are Sackett’s folks,”’ I added. 

There was dead silence for a few seconds, then a 
sudden stirring about the camp-fire, and a woman 
cried out, “Thank God! thank God, it’s come at 
last!” in a high, shrill voice which was almost a 
scream. 

Then another cried qut, ‘Heaven be praised!” and 


| a man’s voice also chimed in with an exclamation of 

| thanksgiving. 

| Meantime, I had approached the fire. One old and 
infirm man and another man, very lame, but both 
holding guns in their hands, hobbled forward to 
meet me. 

“God bless ye, stranger!” they exclaimed, in tones 
hoarse, yet so fervent and heartfelt, that I felt re- 
paid, from that instant, for all the hardship and peril 
which I had endured in their behalf. 

The three women of the party, too, were quite as 
hearty and even tearful in their expressions of grati- 
tude. They looked haggard and worn, and as they 
had their hair roughly pinned up in knots on the top 
of their heads, I did not much wonder that, by moon- 
light, Haines had mistaken them for redskins. 

One of the children, a baby, had died three days 
before. Besides the little girl whom I had heard 
crying, there was a boy, five years old, named “‘Ikey,” 
a brave little fellow, who when I first called out, had 
jumped up with the men and seized a hatchet, ready 
to fight with them to the last. 

The old man, whose name was Johnson, had pre- 
served the shot-bag of gold nuggets which had be- 
longed to Homan. In the first outburst of his grati- 
tude, he wanted to divide the gold with me, then and 
there. 

I had but gloomy news for them of Sackett. 
of the women was his sister. 
them of his fate. His little daughter was the child 
who had died. I then spoke of the man whom we 
had found dead at the foot of the canon. 

“Ah, that was poor Sam! that was my poor boy!” 
the old man cried out. ‘He started oft, five days 
arter Sackett did. Poor boy! poor boy! We knowed 
the redskins war lurkin’ round the foot o’ the caiion, 
a-layin’ thar fer us.” 

For eight days they had lain in their barricaded 
camp, at the head of the canon where Sackett had 


One 
She wept when I told 


THAR?” 


“WHO'S 


left them—till the creek rose and flooded them there. 
The Indians had been about them every day, and 
shots were frequently exchanged. 
began to rise, the savages stood at a distance and 
jeered them, firing an occasional shot. There were 
never more than ten Indians in sight at once. 

As the flood came roaring down, they were in de- 
spair; for their only safety seemed to be in their 
strong barricade of logs and wagons. But an idea 
caine into Johnson’s head—to build a raft and float 
down the now swollen creek on it, and thus pass 
through the caion. This plan they hastily put into 
execution. They lashed twelve or fifteen of the 
largest drift-logs together with ropes and placed one 
of the wagon-bodies on it, the better to accommodate 
the women and children. 

All this had to be done ‘with the utmost despatch, 
for the deluge was upon them, and they were knee- 
deep in water already. 

As they floated off, the Indians ventured near and, 
firing from the cover of some rocks, shot and mor- 
tally wounded Henry Johnson, another of the old 
man’s sons. He died on the raft and was washed off 
it, ere they had floated far. 

Rapid as the torrent was, the raft held together for 
some miles, till the party came down near the mouth 
of this side cafion, when it went over a fall of several 
feet and was broken up. It was only with great diffi- 
culty and severe exertion on the part of the two men 
that the women and children had been rescued from 
the floating wagon-body—the same, probably, which 
we had discovered stranded among the rocks a little 
way below. 

Escaping thus, half-drowned, from the creek, they 
took refuge in the little side caiion, and for forty- 


When the water | 


after, we overtook our train. 


| 


eight hours had been subsisting on fish and such | 


scraps of food as they had saved. They were, indeed, 
in a pitiable condition, and had we not happened to 
find them, there is little likelihood that they would 
have survived the dangers with which they were 
surrounded. 

By the time they had made me acquainted with 
| these particulars of their story, dawn was lighting 
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up the ravine. They had very little to carry and 
nothing to eat, and I decided that I had best get 
them all down to our camp as soon as possible. 
slinging my carbine about my neck, I took the litt! 
girl in my arms and led the way down the creek, bid- 
ding them all follow on as fast as they could. 

We had not proceeded more than a mile, however, 
when I caught sight of Haines peering wonderingly 
at us from cover of a huge boulder, a hundred yards 
below. He had Calvin Bemis, True and Harrison 
with him, besides “Little Jimmy” Perkins; they had 
started out to look me up. Haines had no sooner 
obtained a fair glimpse of us than he took in the sit 
uation and, springing forward, exclaimed: 

‘Well done, Nolan! if you haven’t been and found 
the whole lost party, when we all thought you was 
lost, yourself! 


” 


you. 





Good for you, my boy! Bravo for 

We reached the camp at the foot of the canon, 
without further adventure; and there we remained 
until the following day, feeding, recruiting and com- 
forting the grief-stricken and half-famished refugees 
as well as we were able. 

The next forenoon, having mounted them on the 
spare horses—their own lost horses—we broke up 
camp and set off on our return trip down to the Trail. 
It was a tiresome journey, but we were so iar for- 
tunate as to have no encounters with Indians. 

The Trail was reached on the fourth day from the 
camp at the canon; and on the sixth afternoon there- 
The company greeted 
us with hearty acclamations which were renewed 
when the story of our adventures had been told. 
For, although we had lost a man whose death all 
lamented, we had saved the lives of eight fellow- 
beings. 

The rescued emigrants went on to Oregon with us, 
where we arrived late in the month of October. 

The fatal gold—the cause of all their misfortunes— 
which Johnson had secured from the old trapper, yet 
stood the poor people in good stead, both during the 
journey from Fort Hall and after their arrival in 
Oregon. There was about seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of it. I think it must have been the first gold 
ever brought out of the Black Hills. 

Ww. 
(The End.) 


H. HOLLAND. 
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For the Companion, 


FALCON-FLYING IN PERSIA. 


In olden times, when the star of the Persian Em 
pire was at its brightest, and the Land of the Lion 
und Sun was one of,the foremost countries of the 
world, the Persians used to be great sportsmen. 

Old paintings made by Persian artists centuries 
ugo depict spirited scenes of the chase, and, among 
other things, prove that the game of polo was played 
on horseback by the young nobles of Persia long be 
fore anything of the kind was known to Europeans. 
This was at a time when the Persians were a civilized 
and cultivated people, and Europeans were neither 
cultivated nor civilized. As for Americans, they 
were not yet in existence, except the Aztecs and the 
aboriginal savages we now call Indians. 

Allthis has now changed. To-day it is the Eur 
peans and Americans who are civilized, and the Per- 
sians but partially so. With this great change in the 
life of the Eastern and Western nations, the rise and 
fall of sports and pastimes has kept even pace. 

The Persians no longer play polo, either on horse 
back or afoot, but the English and American sports- 
men play it both ways. On the other hand, falconing, 
which was one of the chief sports of European 
princes and nobles in the old semi-civilized days, but 
which has now gone out of fashion in civilized coun- 
tries, is one of the very few sports in which the 
Persians nowadays indulge. 

On my bicycle ride through the Shah’s dominions, 
I saw more of falcons and falconing than of all other 
sports combined. Almost all the Persian nobles and 
Koordish chiefs keep falcons, and among their re- 
tainers may always be seen the falconer loafing about, 
with one of these birds resting on a little portable 
perch, to which he is attached by means of a tiny 
brass or silver chain. 

Beside their use in their legitimate field of sport, 
the keeping of falcons is considered a sign of nobil- 
ity, and so many well-to-do Persian gentlemen, who, 
in these degenerate days of their country, are alto- 
gether too indolent to care about sport, still keep 
falcons for the sake of the prestige it gives them. 

One day, on the Tabreez Plain in Western Persia, 
I fell in with a party of young Koordish nobles en- 
gaged in flying their falcons after wild pigeons. They 
were, of course, greatly impressed with my novel 
mode of conveyance, such a thing as a bicycle never 
having been seen in their country before. They in- 
vited me to accompany them as long as I cared to do 
so and promised me rare sport in return for riding 
back and forth over a smooth stretch of gravel sev- 
eral times on my wheel for their amusement. 

Their falcons, I observed, instead of being hooded 
in the way practised by European falconers, had their 
eyes blinded in a manner that impressed me as being 
cruel. 

Small holes had been bored in the eyelids and 
threads of silk fastened therein. The threads were 
passed over the top of the falcon’s head and tied so 
that he could not open his eyes. When the European 
falconer desired to make a flight he used to remove 
the hood; the Koordish or Persian sportsman simply 
loosens the silk threads. Thus the bird is permitted 
to open his eyes, and he flies after the game with the 
little silk threads streaming from his pierced eyelids. 

On all the plains of Persia are miles and miles of 
ancient, underground water-ditches called Kanaats. 
The water is conducted along these subterranean 
passage-ways from far-off mountain streams and 
springs to the cities on the plains, chiefly to avoid the 
waste by evaporation and absorption that would 
occur in surface ditches in a hot desert country. The 
course of such water-ways can always be traced by 
mounds of earth above the surface, which represent 
the excavations from perpendicular shafts, at the 
bottom of which the crystal water can be seen cours 
ing along toward its destination. The shafts are 
man-holes for the purpose of readily clearing out 
the channel of the Kanaats. 
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The Kanaats are the resort of flocks of wild 


pigeons, that descend the shafts in search of water, 
as well as to find a cool retreat from the heat of 
the Persian sun. It was in quest of pigeons thus 
invading the Kanaats that the Koordish falconers 
were turning their horses’ heads toward a long 
line of mounds when I joined their company. 


FALCON-FLYING. 


Excitement ran high as we approached the 
Kanaat, for we had already seen pigeons ascend- 
ing and descending the shafts in the distance. 
When we arrived near enough, two retainers were 
sent on in advance to scare the pigeons out of | 
their hiding-places. This they would do by 
throwing stones down the shafts. The shafts 
were but a hundred yards apart, and when the | 
farrashes threw stones and shouted down the | 
shaft, if there were any pigeons there they would | 
flutter along the water-tunnel and fly up the next | 
one. 

We had not been at the Kanaat above five min- | 
utes when up flew a brace of pigeons from a pnd 
about a hundred and fifty yards away. As the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


men. 


Meshed is a very holy city, owing to the gold-| which will be at all approved by English public 





Abbas Khan, the British political pen widen was of a man who, in a state of brutal 
Meshed, is very fond of hawking. 
Meshed, he told me of a hawking expedition he | he almost killed her. 
had recently taken with Mardan Khan, Chief of | months in jail. 
the Timurees, and a few other Khorassani noble- 


When I was in | drunkenness, had kicked and beaten his wife until 


His sentence was, two 


It is not likely that the report made by the York- 
shire visiting committee reveals a state of things 


domed sanctuary of! opinion. Cases of such severity in the case of 
Imam Riza being there. | children are probably not very common; but that 
The pigeons and birds | they do occur now and then in rural England 


about Meshed have’! has long been evident. 
acquired the odor of; At present, the English law allows magistrates 


, } 
sanctity, from the prob- | to send young offenders to a reformatory, or re- 


ability of their having | form school, instead of to prison; but they can 
sometime perched upon | only do so in cases where the offender has already 
the golden dome of the | been punished on a previous occasion. Public 
Imam’s mesjid. And so | attention, however, has been called to the cruelty 
no falconing is allowed | and the bad policy of sending young children to 


in the vicinity, for fear | 
of doing violence to the 
memory of the Moham- 
medan saint by the 
destruction of pigeons 
that had themselves be- 
come sacred from set- 
tling on his sanctuary. 
Antelope were among 
the game pursued by 
Abbas Khan and his 
friends, and in the pur- 
suit they used Persian 
greyhounds and fal- 
cons. The Persian grey- 
hound is a lank but 
extremely graceful ani- | 
mal, with “feathered”’ | 
ears and feet. He is 
quite as swift, and per- 
haps swifter than those 
of our own country, 
but then so is the Per- 
sian antelope. The fal- 


cons, however, are swift | 


enough to overtake 
either with the greatest 
of ease. 


The falcons are train- 

ed to pursue the fleeing 

antelope, and retard their flight by attacking them 

savagely in the face. Bewildered by the falcons, 

the antelope loses ground rapidly by false move- 

ments, and finds himself struggling for life with 

the greyhounds much sooner than would have 

been his fate but for the aid rendered by the fal- 
cons. Tuomas STEVENS. 


+o 


BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


“Ill not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended: 
What’s amiss I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended.” 


or a 


pigeons rose in the air, a pair of falcons, whose | SEVERE SENTENCES FOR CHILDREN. 


eyes had already been untied, were turned loose 
after them. With swift, eager flight they gave 
chase and in a short time were winging their way 
in close, hot pursuit. 

The pigeons appeared to become bewildered 
with terror, and instead of hastening away in 
straight, rapid flight, circled around and mounted 
in short, eccentric curves. Now mounting higher, 
now diving swiftly downward, flitting hither and 
thither, as though in their terror they fancied 
themselves surrounded on all sides with hawks in 
vengeful pursuit, the pigeons tried to elude their 
falcon foes. Like evil spirits dogging their every 
movement, however, the eager birds of prey pur- 
sued their game. 

Sometimes a falcon would seem to us to have 
secured his victim, but the next moment would 
find the pigeon again with many a yard of blue 
sky between him and his enemy, and the falcon 
still in hot chase after him. Once or twice we saw 
the feathers fly and then we knew the end was not 
far off. 

Presently we saw one of the falcons make a 
short, hurried swoop, and the next minute he was 
winging his labored flight toward our party, bear- 
ing in his talons one of the pigeons. The pigeon 
was barely dead when he reached us; but one of 
the Koords at once ripped him open and fed his 
quivering liver to the victorious falcon. 

The other falcon still doggedly pursued his prey, 
but he never brought it home. We saw the pigeon 
descend with the rapidity of a falling rocket-stick 
to earth, and we saw the falcon swoop after it with 
that rapid cycloid curve peculiar to birds of prey ; 
but he returned to us without the pigeon. 


pigeon, in sheer desperation, had flung himself 
recklessly headlong from a height of several hun- 
dred feet into one of the Kanaat shafts, and thus 
escaped. Others thought that he had fallen dead, 
and, failing to overtake the body in its fall through 
mid-air, the falcon had disdained to pick the car- 
cass up from the ground. 

I remained with the party for an hour or two, 
and witnessed several pretty flights, in which the 
pigeons were captured. The Koordish sportsmen, 
hospitable to the last degree, urged me to take 
half the catch, as I bade them farewell to continue 
on my journey. Unwilling to take so large a 


| “playing at pitch-and-toss.” 


| for a week in the society of older evil-doers for 


share, and, moreover, not wishing to carry so | 


many on my bicycle, I selected a pair of nice, 
plump young pigeons, which I had cooked for my 
supper at the caravanserai where I remained over 
that night, 


A report recently made by an English prison 
visiting committee gives a painful picture of the 
harsh treatment by English rural magistrates of 
children who have been guilty of slight offences. | 
According to this report, during the past year 
forty boys and sixteen girls, of sixteen years of 
age and under, have been consigned to the prison 
of one of the Yorkshire County divisions. 

Of the forty boy prisoners, eight had already 
been confined in jail for previous offences, show- 
ing that their first punishment had not only not 
reformed them, but had probably hardened them 
in law-breaking. 

The most striking feature of these punishments | 
was the slightness of the offences for which these | 
children received their harsh sentences. One boy, | 
fourteen years of age, was sent to prison for a} 
fortnight for stealing a shirt; another, a year 
older, suffered the same period of confinement be- 
cause ‘the slept in the open air.” To be sure, he | 
was allowed to pay a fine, if he could, instead of | 
going to jail; but the poor lad had no money, and | 
so had to be locked up with the county criminals. 

A boy of sixteen stole a few empty bottles, and | 
another, thirteen, was guilty of the grave crime of 
Another small boy 
was convicted and imprisoned for being with his 
father, when his father was on a poaching expedi- 
tion. It was not proved that the boy himself had | 
anything to do with the poaching. 

Not only small boys, but little girls also were | 
treated with like severity by the stupid and cruel | 
magistrates of the North Riding. One girl was | 
sent to jail for stealing some trifling article of 


| wearing apparel. 
Some of the party were of the opinion that the 


The most pitiful case, however, was that of two | 
small boys, aged nine and seven, who were tried | 
and summarily marched off to prison for “doing 
damage to growing turnips,”’ and were confined 


this offence against the sacred rights of landed 
property. 

A comparison cannot be avoided between these 
harsh sentences, and this compelling of young 
children, for slight misdeeds, to become familiar 
with the prison atmosphere and life, and the sen- 
tences which English magistrates impose upon 
grown-up offenders for far graver acts. 

Not very long ago, the reports of two trials 
appeared in the English papers. One was that of 
a little girl of ten, who dared to go inside the gates 
of a hospital, and to pick some flowers that she | 
found growing in the garden there. 





She was tried | 


| for theft, and sent to prison for a month. The} 


| likely to be changed so as to allow children to be 


| fresh information to our readers when we record 


| the Senate was Republican and the House of Rep- | 
| resentatives Democratic. 


| York, down to three for each of the States of 


| following their appointment to give in their votes. 


| Washington, where they are all to be opened and 


| ing of the two Houses of Congress, on the second 


jail for light offences; so that this law is very 


sent to a reformatory for their first offence. 

One reason for the existence of this evil of send- 
ing children to prison doubtless exists in the Eng- 
lish system of unpaid magistrates; that is, the 
system of giving judicial power to landlords and 
clergymen, because they are such, and not because 
they are skilful or learned in the law, or because 
they have tact and judgment in performing judi- 
cial duties. 


— 


ONE DAY AT A TIME, 


One day atatime! °Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win! 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson, 
— 


THE ELECTION. 


We may fairly presume that we shall impart no 


the fact that the Republicans carried the presiden- 
tial election; for the Republicans themselves have 
been particularly careful not to make a secret of 
the result, or of their satisfaction over it. 

From 1861 until 1875 the Republicans were in 
full control of all departments of the government, 
excepting that during a part of President John- 
son’s term the Executive was not in sympathy 
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| Republicans will probably have during the next 
two years. But it is the fortune of politics. 

Moreover, they may find some consolation in 
the fact that they will be able to hold the Republi- 
cans solely responsible for all that may be ob- 
jectionable in the new administration; and two 
years hence will exert themselves to recover the 
House of Representatives. 


+or — 
EDUCATING THE HANDS. 


In 1800 Esther Lloyd, the daughter of a wealthy 
land owner in the western part of Virginia, was sent 
North for a year or two of “finishing” at a fashiona- 
ble school. When she returned, she could play on 
the guitar and sing ballads very sweetly; could parse 
in “Paradise Lost,” bound the chief countries of 
Europe, and name the planets, and she was an ex- 
pert in wax and filagree work. 

She married after three years, and her knowledge 
of domestic affairs was such that she at once took 
charge of a large household of white and black ser- 
vants, whom she governed with skill and tact. 

The establishment was almost complete within 
itself. Weaving, spinning, tailoring, the making up 
of every kind of garment, the curing of meat, dairy 
work, the preservation of every kind of food were 
carried on under her eye. 

She was an expert nurse, and capable of prescrib- 
ing for her children and slaves in simple ailments. 
Without “culture,” as it is known now, her manners 
were fine, stately, yet gracious. They were those 
natural toa woman of kindly feeling who has long 
had the habit of authority. 

Her granddaughter, another Esther, born fifty 
years later, came home from college familiar with 
countless facts and lines of thought of which the first 
Esther never heard. The younger woman was skilled 
in the higher mathematics, and in four languages. 

But her household, when she married, was left in 
the care of ill-trained, paid servants. She did not 
know how the food which they spoiled should be 
cooked. When her child was ill, she could not spread 
a plaster or fasten a bandage, but was forced to leave 
him wholly to the care of a nurse. 

Her clothing was bought ready-made; nothing in 
her home bore evidence of her skill, taste, or care. 
With all her cleverness and knowledge, she lacked 
some ability, some skill, which gave to the older 
woman a definite place and power in her generation. 

In how many families would these true pictures 
find a place? 

In the days of our grandmothers education for 
women was limited. They found an outlet for their 
intelligence and energy in household affairs. When 
the chances of education were given to the women 





with Congress. From 1875 until 1879 the Demo- 
crats were in a majority in the House of Reépre- | 
sentatives, while the President and Senate were 


| against them. | 


From 1879 to 1881 both Houses of Congress were | 
Democratic; from 1881 to 1883 the Senate was | 
evenly divided, while the House of Representa- 
tives was Republican; during the next two years | 
In all this time the | 
President was a Republican. During the last | 
four years there has been a Democratic President, 
and the House of Representatives has also been 
Democratic, while the Senate has been Republi- 
can. 

Unless something unforeseen happens during 
the next two years, every department will be once 
more in Republican hands, after an interval of | 
fourteen years; for General Harrison is to be | 
President, and a majority of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will probably be 
Republican. 

But Mr. Harrison is not yet elected President. 
On the 6th of November the people made choice 
of electors of President and Vice-President,—as 
many in each State as the number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State is entitled, 
—a number ranging from thirty-six for New 


Delaware, Nevada, Colorado and Oregon. 
Heretofore electors have met in the December 


But under a law approved in February, 1887, they 
will meet on the second Monday in January,—that 
is on January 14, 1889,—and vote by ballot for a 
President and Vice-President. They usually meet 
at the capital of each State, but the legislature of 
the State determines where they shall meet. 

The certificates showing for whom the votes 
were cast and how many, are transmitted to 


read, and the votes counted, before a joint meet- 


Wednesday in February, which, in 1889, will be 
the thirteenth of the month. At present there is 
no suggestion of a doubt as to the vote of any 
State which can lead to a dispute in the count. 
| But the new law makes very elaborate provision 
| tor cases of dispute and contest. 

The election passed off with unusual quietness 
and good order, and the result was so decisive 
that a few hours after the polls closed there was 
little room for doubt that the Republicans were 
victorious. Within two days enough was known 
to remove all doubt. 

The result is acquiesced in by all the citizens of 
every party and every section of the country, as a 
matter of course. As the Republicans retired 


| of the next generation, they slighted the humble 


domestic arts as menial and unintellectual. 

Within the last few years the most thoughtful 
women are turning back to them again. They insist 
that the training of their daughters shall make them 
familiar with the sick-room as well as the laboratory, 
and teach them to use kitchen utensils at least as 


| skilfully as the brush and palette. 


In the public schools of some of our largest cities 
sewing and cooking are taught to the girls, and in 
several of the higher class of private schools courses 
in nursing are given. 

The Companion would not deter any young girl 

rom taking the highest course open to her in classi- 
cal, scientific, or artistic education; she may some- 
time find use for such knowledge. 

But every woman sometime in her life requires a 
knowledge of home-keeping and the care of the sick. 
While she seeks the kind of education open to both 
her and her brother, let her not despise that neces- 
sary to her as a woman only, 


———_+o- -—_- —— 
DIG YOUR OWN WELL. 


In the early days, when every log-cabin was sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of the primeval 
wilderness, it was not difficult for a young man to 
establish an independent home. He had but to 
build another cabin, make a new clearing, drive over 
the calves and colts he had raised, put seeds into the 
ground among the stumps, and there he was, a farmer 
and a householder. 

There was one difficulty, however—particularly in 
regions where water lay deep in the earth. In some 
of the best parts of Illinois and Indiana, it was a 
hard and troublesome job to dig a good well, and 
still harder to keep it dug, as stone was often scarce 
and far away. 

Hence, young people, on leaving the paternal 
abode, were too apt to put off digging a well for 
themselves, and to depend upon the familiar well of 
“the old man.” Abraham Lincoln spent many weary 
hours of his boyhood in carrying water from a source 
half a mile distant, his father being a specimen of 
the kind of man who puts off hard jobs until—he 
can get some one else to do them. 

The well of “the old man,” in a dry time, was likely 
to give out, and then there was trouble in the family. 
Hence, it became a point of honor, among young 
men of spirit and ambition, not to set up housekeep- 
ing until they had dug a well of their own. Not to 
comply with this preliminary condition of domestic 
peace, was justly regarded as a mark of shiftlessness 
and incompetency. 

We respectfully advise our young readers who are 
about to take their places in active life, to fit them- 
selves for digging a new and independent well. They 
may not have to dig it. The “old man” may have a 
well so deep and so wide that it takes a steam engine 
to draw water from it, and he may want all his sons 
to help him run the machine. 

Generally, however, a family is strengthened by 
its members, as they come to years of discretion, 
forming new ties, striking down roots in new soil, 





from power in 1885, so now the Democrats are 


preparing themselves to withdraw gracefully on | 
in favor of their | 


the Fourth 
opponents. 

Democrats, indeed, may fairly complain that as 
they have been opposed by the Senate during the 
whole of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, they 
have not had a fair chance to show what they 
would do,—certainly not so good a chance as the 


of March next, 


and having original access to the sources of nourish- 
ment. 

Business men say that a young man does not usu- 
ally do as well in his father’s store, or his uncle’s fac- 
tory, or on his grandfather's farm, as he would in the 
employment of a stranger, who will show him no 
favors and get all the work out of him that he fairly 
can. 

This is what they say; 


and certainly we see all 


around us uncles, fathers and grandfathers who are 
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getting little good from young men whom they em- | 


ploy because the young men have not had the force 
and daring to dig a well for themselves. 


Then, when the dry time comes, the whole family, | 


including several mothers-in-law, is short of water! 
+or 
SIGNIFICANT WINK. 


A great part of what is called a man’s success in 
life depends upon his finding out in good season what 
his natural bent is, and then following it. James 
Nasmyth was particularly fortunate in this respect. 
Although his father was an artist, and he himself 
had no little aptitude for drawing and painting, yet 
he was sure that he was “cut out” for a machinist, 
and a machinist he became. 

Having learned his trade, he went to Manchester 
to start in business for himself, and there, among 
other good people, he met the Brothers Grant, the 
famous Cheeryble Brothers of Dickens. 


THE YOUTH'S 


to find a husband willing to take a promise usually 
made by the wife alone, did not heed the proposed 
amendment. He was going on with the service, 
when the groom again interposed : 

“Ay, and obey, sir—love, honor and obey, ye ken!” 
and he seemed vexed because his amendment was 
| not adopted. 

A few years afterward the clergyman was riding 
through the same village, and was stopped by the 
hero of the wedding incident. 

“D’ye mind, sir, yon day, when ye married me, and 
when I wad insist upon vowing to obey my wife? 
Weel, ye may now see that I was in the richt. 
Whether ye wad or no, I hae obeyed her; and be- 
hold, I am now the only man that has a twa-story 
house in the hale toun!’’ 

That Scotchman went even further than Franklin, 
who said, ‘The man who would thrive must ask his 
wife.” 





He was first introduced to Daniel, who invited him 


to his house, and presented him to his “noble brother 
William,” as Daniel always called him. At the 
dinner-table young Nasmyth sat next to William, 
and was asked many questions. 

‘““How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Rather young to begin business on your own ac- 
count.” 

“Yes; but I have plenty of work in me, and know 
how to be economical.” 

“What capital have you?” Nasmyth 
that he had only sixty-three pounds. 

The old gentleman thought that a very small 
amount, but after giving his new friend sundry cau- 
tions, he added that he must keep his heart up. 

“If some Saturday night you should need money 
to pay off your hands, or for anything else, you will 
always find a credit of five hundred pounds, at three 
per cent., at my office, and no security.” 

Nasmyth was, of course, as much pleased as sur- 
prised, and, as he says, could only whisper his thanks 
inreturn. To these Mr. Grant responded with a 
squeeze of the hand, and a peculiarly knowing wink. 

This wink made a most vivid impression upon the 
younger man. It seemed full of all manner of kind- 
ness. As he describes it, “Mr. Grant seemed to turn 
his eye round, and brought his eyebrows down upon 
it in a sudden and extraordinary manner.” 

The “noble brother” proved every whit as kind as 
young Nasmyth could have expected or asked for; 
but it transpired, a year or two afterward, that the 
wink had no immediate connection with his generos- 
ity. In fact, the eye that gave it was made of glass! 
It now and then got out of place, and its wearer had 
to force it back by that odd contortion of his eye- 
brows, which, taken in connection with the conver- 
sation then passing, Nasmyth had understood to be 
expressive of all manner of kind intentions. 


confessed 


+e 


COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS. 


There are few houses in this country that have a 
history of general public interest. There are fewer 
yet that are marked in such a way that the passing 
traveller may learn what he would be glad to know; 
that in such and such old homesteads used to live 
those whom he has learned to reverence and to love. 

The writer of this fell in, not long ago, with two 
gentlemen who had visited Concord, Mass., with an 
interest in the local and personal history which 
attaches to that place. Their stay had been but a 
short one, and some of the impressions brought away 
were quite wrong. Among other things that inter- 
ested them was the School of Philosophy. They 
valued a sight even of the outside of the building in 
which its sessions were held. 

As they described a smart-appearing brick edifice 
occupying a large lot in the village, and marked 
“EMERSON SCHOOL,” it was plain that they had 
mistaken the public grammar school for the School 
of Philosophy. Public erections commonly enough 
bear some inscription, but the cottage that has been 
the home of worth or genius is of a thousand-fold 
greater interest. 

They manage these things better in Holland. The 
visitor to Rotterdam finds a house which was occupied 
at the time of the Spanish invasion, marked with the 
inscription, ‘“‘In Thousand Fears.” Near by this are 
two old houses, each of which has over one of its 
upper windows the head of a man carved in stone. 
The faces are turned toward each other as if con- 
versing. These tell of a time when the plague raged 
in the town, and when two neighbors living in these 
houses were the only survivors on this street. They 
agreed that so long as they were able they would at 
a certain hour look out of the window each day for 
mutual encouragement. 

Over the gateway leading to an old-fashioned 
farm-house a little way out from Rotterdam are to 
be seen two hams cut in stone. 


The story which goes with these is that when the | 


country was overrun by the enemy, the owner of this 
place was reduced to such extremity for food that he 
was willing to sell the whole for two hams. 
such reminders of an heroic past that give to a coun- 
try its chief attraction. 
+O 
OBEYING HIS WIFE. 

A clergyman while marrying a certain couple re- 
quired all his self-control to repress a smile at an 
amusing but prophetic interruption. The man was 
diffident and slow of speech, but the woman was self- 
confident and voluble. 

“Wilt thou take this woman,” asked the clergy- 
man of the bridegroom, ‘for thy wedded wife? Wilt 
thou love, honor and cherish her in sickness and in 


health, and, forsaking all others, cleave only unto 


her, so long as you both shall live?” 

The minister paused for the response. The groom 
hung down his head, and was silent, but the bride, in 
a staccato tone, exclaimed, ‘‘Yes, sir, I'll see to it 
that he does all that!” 

It was evident who would rule in that household. 


But a Scotch clergyman once married a groom who | 


insisted upon promising to obey his wife. This cler- 
gyman, while travelling through a village, was re- 
quested to officiate at a marriage, in the absence of 
the parish minister. Just as he had told the bride- 
groom to love and honor his wife, the man interjected 
the words, “and obey.” The clergyman, surprised 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 


COMPANION. 


Catarrh often times leads to consumption. Take | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla before it is too late. [Adv. 

aa | 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Ade. 
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Controls Hemorrhages. 


FOR PILES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, TOOTHACHE, BRUISES, WOUNDS, 
HEMORRHAGES, SORES, BURNS, SORE 
EYES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


Used Internally and Externally. Prices, 50c,$1,$1.75. 
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Latest ideas on 
his important topic 


| HOME 
DECORATION. iiiticu iiepave torts 


| 
nightly. $200 a year; sample copy and catalogue 6 | 
cents stamps. Address, 37 West 22d St., New York, 
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A HOLIDAY PRESENT: 


| We have selected 100 pieces | 
stories. The success of this policy induces them to | of most reliable makes of 


Publishers THE COMPANION have on 





CAUTION.—Pond’s Extract is sold only in bottles 
with the name blown in the glass and enclosedin buff- 
colored wrappers with our trade-mark thereon. Insist 
on having Pond’s Extract. Sold everywhere. 


Pond's Extract Co., 76 5th Ave., New York, 


make another offer, more liberal than ever before. Black Silks— Faille Francaise 


NINE PRIZES, amounting to 


Five Thousand Dollars, 
will be distributed as follows : 
Boys’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 
$250 


for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 
$500 
$250 


for the Best Short Story for Girls. 


for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 


for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 
Stories of Adventure. 
$1,000 
$500 
$250 


All Stories sent in competition must be received 


for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 


for the Adventure Story second in merit. 
for the Adventure Story third in merit. 


by us before June 1, 1889. 
Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 
directions, to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MAss. 
No story will be entered for the competition which 
does not conform to the rules in the circular. 





Companion Sent Free. 

To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, 


and for a full year from that date. 





“MR.” AND “MRS.” 

The origin of the titles “Mr.” and “Mrs.,”” which 
are now common property, is not without interest. 
It is thus accounted for by the Oldham Chronicle: 


| In earlier times the ordinary man was simply Wil- 
liam or John; that is to say, he had merely a Chris- 
tian name without any kind of “handle” before it, 
or surname after it. Some means of distinguishing 
one John or one William from another John or an- 
other William became necessary. 

Nicknames derived from a man’s trade or his dwell- 
ing-place, or from some personal peculiarity, were 
tacked on to their Christian names, and plain John 
became John Smith. 

As yet there were no “Misters” in the land. Some 
John Smith accumulated more wealth than the bulk 
of his fellows—became, perhaps, a landed proprietor, 
or an employer of hired labor. Then he began to be 
called in the Norman-French of the day the ‘“Mais- 
tre’ of this place or of that, of these workmen or of 
those. 

In time the ‘‘Maistre” or “Maister,” as it soon be- 
came, got tacked on before his name, and he became 
Maister Smith, and his wife was Maistress Smith. 
But gradually the sense of possession was lost sight 
of, and the title was conferred upon any man who 
had attained social distinction of any kind, by mere 
possession of wealth or by holding some position of 
more or less consideration and importance. 

It is only within comparatively modern times that 
the term came to be considered an almost indispensa- 
ble adjunct to every one’s name, when mentioned in 
ordinary conversation or writing. Maistress Smith 
soon became Mistress Smith. Exactly how and when 
the term got corrupted cannot be said. Maister Smith, 
however, remained Maister Smith long after his wife 
became Mistress Smith. 


+e, 

UNSOLVED. 

It is not always easy to interpret with confidence 

the acts of others. For example, something hap- 

pened the other day in the intercourse of two ladies 

which, to one of them, presents a dark and mysterious 

social problem. She shall give her own account of 
the affair. 


It is | 


“T was going down town on a very serious errand,” 
she says, “and was not far from my own house, 
when I saw approaching an acquaintance on whom I 
had called some days before. 

“T was tired and anxious, and it seemed as if I 
| could not possibly exchange a word with any one. 
| My mood was one in which an unnecessary greeting 
| is likely to prove the last straw which breaks the 

back of endurance. So I thought I would look in- 
tently on the ground and pass on without speaking. 
| “I had no doubt the lady would notice me, as she 
| is 9n alert creature of keen vision, but I also felt 
| sure she would not imagine that I had seen her. 
| ‘Everything happened as I had planned; we met 
}and passed, apparently oblivious of each other’s 
presence. ‘I did my errand, and returned home, to 
find on my table the visiting card of the lady whom 
| I had met. 
| ‘Now here lies the mystery. Had she intended to 
| call on me, and, not noticing me in the street, be- 
lieved I might be at home? Or, with a spice of my 
own disinelination for her society, had she known 
| that I was out, and concluded that my absence would 
| be a favorable occasion for leaving her card? 

“T shall never know. The mystery will never be 
solved, for we could not compare notes, without too 
much damaging confession,” 
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SIBERIAN EXILES. 
From the December Century Magazine. 
“ Now and then two or three daring 
or desperate convicts attempt to 
escape ‘ with a hurrah ’— that is, by 
a bold dash through the soldiers. 
They are instantly fired upon, and 
one or more of them is usually 
brought to the ground. The soldiers have a saying that ‘a 
bullet will find a runaway.’”— George Kennan’s article 
on “Life on the Great Siberian Road” in December Century. 
_ Are you reading this wonderful series of articles on Siberia which 
is attracting such attention throughout the world? Papers in 
Europe and Asia, as well as in America, are talking of it. The 
Greenock (Scotland) Telegraph recently said, “‘ Since the work of John Howard there has been nothing tomatch 
the revelations that are at present being given to the world by this resolute young American [George Kennan].” 
The series can be begun at any time. The new volume began with the November number. Subscription 
price $4.00 a year—price of single numbers 35 cents. Sold everywhere, or sent by the publishers on receipt 
of remittance. Do not fail to see the December number. It contains the unfinished article by Henry Ward 
Beecher which he was writing for The Century at the time of his sudden death; also material never before 
published regarding President Linceln’s first plans for Emancipation, a beautifully illustrated article on 
London by Henry James, capital short stories, an illustrated article on the scene of the present Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons, etc., ¢ 


, etc. 
“You cannot afford to be without The Century.” Subscribe now. THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17TH ST. 
NEW- YORK. 
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DECEMBER. 
Th. 6. Hayti discovered by Columbus, 1492. [1796. 
Fr. 7. Washington's last annual Address to Congress, 
Sa. 8. Clinton took Rhode Island, 1776. 
Su. 9. American Ports closed to British Vessels, 1801. 
Mo. 10. Jackson's Nullification Proclamation, 1832. 
Tu. 11. Indiana admitted to the Union, 1816. 
We. 12. Action at Murfreesborough, 1864. 


—— 





For the Companion. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
(From the Talmud.) 


In Palestine long years ago,— 
So runs the legend old,— 

Where Kedron’s sparkling waters flow 
Across their sands of gold, 

And Mount Moriah lifts his head 
Above the sunny plain, 

Two brothers owned—as one—'tis said, 
A field of golden grain. 


And when the autumn days had come 
And all the shocks and sheaves 

Stood waiting for the “harvest home,” 
Among the withering leaves, 

The elder brother said one night, 
“I’m stronger far than Saul, 

My younger brother, “tis but right 
That I should give him all 

These sheaves that grew upon the plain 
We own together, so 

I'll put with his my stacks of grain, 
And he will never know!” 


Scarce had he left the sheaves of wheat 
When quietly there came 

Across the field with stealthy feet, 
And errand just the same,— 

The younger lad who said, “I see 
My brother Simon’s need 

Is greater far than mine, for he 
Hath wife and child to feed; 

And so to him [’ll give my sheaves, 
It is but right, I know,— 

And he will never think who leaves 
These wheat stacks on his row!” 


Next morning when the brothers twain 
Began to count their store, 

Behold! each found his stacks of grain 
To number as before! 

“Why! how is this?” in great surprise 
Each to himself then said,— 

“Dll watch to-night and see who tries 
These tricks when I’m abed!” 

And so, half way across the plain 

‘hey met—each one bent o’er 

With shocks and sheaves of golden grain 

To swell his brother’s store! 


Good Saul and Simon! Would to-day 
More brothers might be found 

Who seek each other’s good alway, 
And in kind deeds abound, 








B. E. E. 
+or 


For the Companion, 
THE KINCAIDS. 


The Kincaids were a thoroughly commonplace 
family. They lived on a small farm, and sent 
their produce to market. Not one of them was 
especially clever, or had more than a common 
school education. They were a homely family, 
unfashionable and poor, yet their house was a 
kind of rendezvous for everybody in the town- 
ship, from the judge to the blacksmith. Their 
little world for them was but a clan of friends. 

It was a clean house, and the best was made of 
every bit of furniture in it. Old Mrs. Kincaid 
had no money for expensive plants, but flower 
seeds planted in wooden boxes soon covered the 


and vines. 
When the Kincaids came down on a dreary, 


THE YOUT 


family or community, was—not wealth, success 
nor even good fortune—but peace. 

‘Peace be upon this house!” they said on en- 
tering. But how can peace come unto any house, | 
though the beloved disciple himself stood on the | 
threshold, if within it are lives full of ambition, 
ill-temper and incessant anxiety about trifles ? 


+r 
SEDAN CHAIRS. 


There was recently sold in Boston, as a curiosity or 
piece of bric-4-brac, an old Sedan chair, in white and 
gilt wood. It looked like a very comfortable and 
agreeable means of conveyance, but it is not at all 
likely that its purchasers intended to use it to travel 
in. The Sedan chair has not long since been used in 
Paris as an actual means of conveyance, but only for 
a day or two, during a charitable festival. 


In order to provide a complete novelty for the fes- 
tival, some old Sedan chairs, belonging to private 
families, were brought out, and proved very popular 
indeed. Every one at the festival wished to ride in 
them. ‘These chairs were a “novelty” at this séte be- 
cause they were so old. They were, moreover, very 
pretty. One was white and gold, beautifully carved 
and gaily upholstered. Another was covered with 
handsome old leather. | 

Two centuries ago Paris and London were gay with | 
pretty Sedan chairs, which had been only recently 
introduced. The idea came first from Japan and 
China, where people are still carried in palanquins. 
Early in the sixteenth century chairs were made in 
Italy with handles before and behind, in which the 
passenger sat as in a couch; but these were not at all 
common in England or France until a century later. 

The Duke of Buckingham, one of the richest and 
most luxurious of English noblemen, was among the 
first Englishmen to ride in the “chair,” and when he 
appeared in one, there was a great outcry in London. 

“The duke is using his own free countrymen as 
beasts of burden,” the people said. 

Perhaps this indignation had something to do with 
the delay in the introduction of the use of the chairs. 
When they came in, however, they came with a rush, 
and in the second half of the seventeenth century 
almost every one who could afford it travelled in 
chairs. 

A large manufactory of them sprang up at Sedan, 
in Northeastern France, and they got their ordinary 
English name from that place. 

Chairs were not used at that epoch for want of 
other carriages, for hackney coaches came into use 
at about the same.time that chairs did. It was a 
time of a marked growth in many forms of luxury. 

Under the influence of the Sedan chair, many “gen- 
tlemen of the court” became so indolent that they 
scarcely walked at all. A tine gentleman would have 
himself brought by his porters into the very apart- 
ments of the friend he was visiting; and when the 
time came for him to go, he would simply get into 
his chair and call out: “Hallo, porters, hallo!” 

The men, who were waiting in some passage not 
far away, would then appear, and the — gentle- 
man, reclining upon his velvet cushions, would be 
borne away. 

An old French story has a scene in which a gentle- 
man complains violently to his porters because, in 
carrying him through a somewhat narrow doorway, 
they bump him against the wall. 

“Ha, villains!” he exclaims. 
break me in two?”’ 

“But your lordship commanded us to bring you in 
here,” one of the porters ventures to say. 

“Of a truth, I did, insolent!” shouts the gentle- 
man. ‘Do you expect me to expose the feathers of 
my hat to the inclemency of the season without, or 
to stain my shoes with the mud of the street?” 


| 


“Do you mean to 


—~+>_— 





PLEASURES OF FISHING. 

Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley, a famous English 
musician of the present century, was very fond of 
fishing, and seemed to return from such excursions 
like a giant refreshed. He can hardly have been an 


| agreeable companion on an angling expedition, if his 


usual behavior was similar to that on one excursion, 
described in William Spark’s “Musical Memories.” | 


Mr. Spark was one of his pupils, and as a reward | 
for special diligence, Dr. Wesley invited him to go 
a-fishing. They took outside places on a coach, and 
when they arrived at their destination, the doctor 


| said: ‘Now you get down on the same side as the 
windows in the coldest winter day with blossoms | CO#¢™#n- 


I’ll drop over on the other, and you 
follow me up the hill, as soonas you’ve got the rods 
and net together.” 

The youth, though he saw no reason for these 


: tes | directions, obeyed them, and was obliged to run as 
rainy morning in harvest, they only laughed, and : ‘ ‘ - 


fast as his legs could carry him, in order to overtake 


reminded each other how good it was that half | the doctor. When he had accomplished it, Dr. Wes- | 


the hay was safe. 

When John woke with a griping pain, which 
warned him that a month’s confinement with lum- 
bago had begun, he called out cheerfully to his 
father that now he should have time to finish the | 


ley cried, excitedly : ‘Is he coming?” 

“Who? what?” inquired Spark. 

“The -coachman! the coachman! Those fellows | 
are great impostors. They always want an extra 
tip, and I was determined he shouldn’t do me this 
time. 

That difficulty adjusted, they walked on, until they 
reached the river, where they prepared their rods 


honey boxes which he began long ago. | and flies. 


When old Mr. Kincaid was told by the oculist 


“Dear me, look!” said the doctor. “They are ris- 


+ : . ing well on the other side of the river. 1 ‘ 
that his sudden attack of blindness was incura- | = hey ‘ Ss os cae bt 


ble, the girls gathered about him, and told him | 


that his work was stopped in the world in order | 


| 
| 


| Spark, as I’m not allowed to wade just now, taking 


off your shoes and stockings, tucking up your trou- 
sers, and carrying me across?” 
“Doctor,” answered Spark, ‘I fear you’ll be too 


that he might rest for the rest of his life, and stay | heavy, but I'll do my best.” - 
in the house with them, and keep them alive with Ir yh Be age ¢ ae re 


his delightful, funny stories. From that time | 


ll carry the things, rods and all.” 
He mounted without difficulty, and the boy toiled 


until his death there was not an hour in which | 2¥@Y With him. Just as they reached the middle of 


they did not make him feel that a helpless, blind 


old father was an especial gift and blessing from 


God to them 

When Jane Kincaid died after a long and pain- 
ful illness, no one could be miserable or associate 
her with gloom or the grave, so bright and cheer- 
ful a place had been her sick-room and so brave 





to the last, end she met death with her hand | 


stretched out, so sure was her hold upon the happy 
life beyond. 


This constant security in happiness, this habit | 
of content made the house of the Kincaids a veri- | 


table pool of Bethesda wherein all sad and ailing 
folk who came were helped and healed. 

What was their secret ? 

That child walks smiling and does not stumble 
who keeps his hand secure in his Father’s clasp. 

“My peace,” said tRe Saviour, “I give unto 
you.” 

You may have seen that in the face of an old 
blind pauper which showed that she possessed 
something more precious than jewels and higher 
than rank: a lofty, calm content with whatever 
fate God sent her. 

It is worthy of note, especially by struggling, 
anxious, nervous people, that the blessing which 
the Saviour empowered His apostles to give to a 


the stream, and Spark’s feet were beginning to suffer 
from the sharp stones, the doctor exclaimed: “Now 
stand quite still! There’s a fine trout rising just be- 
low there, and I can get him with a good throw.” 

“Doctor, doctor!” shouted the boy, as emphatically 
as his exhausted state would allow, “if I don’t try to | 
reach the bank at once, we shall both tumble into the | 
river!”’ 

He managed to reach the shore and fell breathless | 
upon the grass, while the doctor went over his head, 


ed his pupil with some contempt. | 

“I’m disgusted with you,” he announced, and the 
boy, forced to “work his passage” during the entire 

day, felt, on reaching home, like echoing that ex. | 

clamation. | 


+e 
CHARITABLE BLUE-JAYS. 


The blue-jay, as most of us know him, is a a4 
harum-scarum sort of bird, one of the last that would 
be thought of as a model of loving-kindness; but a 
correspondent of the Auk relates an extremely pretty 
story, which goes to show once more how wise was 
the old injunction, ‘Behold the fowls of the air.” 


Last August, on an old farm in Wisconsin, my | 
attention was attracted by the notes of a blue-jay; 
not the ordinary cry of that bird, but a series of reg- | 
ular calls, followed by answers from a neighboring | 
tree. There was something so peculiarly suggestive | 
about the sound that I went to the place, and there I | 
saw an old jay perched on a fence at some distance | 
from a tree in which were several others. 

On my nearing the bird, the calls from the tree be- 
came more frequent and loud, changing from a low, 
pleasant, communicative tone to a shrill alarm, which 
grew more frequent and intense as I approached. 
Thinking that the fellow must be injured in some! 


H’S COMPANION. _ 


| young bird in its nest 


DEC. 6, 1888. 








way, I went cautiously up to him, when I found him 
at least partially blind. The eyes were blurred and 
dimmed, and the lids nearly closed. 

I had little difficulty in catching him, and found 
him to be an old and helpless creature, with scarcely 
a vestige of his former beauty. The handsome blue 
feathers were sadly faded, the claws very much worn, 
the bill dulled, and the wings and tail ragged. Every 
feature suggested old age and feebleness. 

Yet he was cared for as tenderly as ever was a 
No sooner had I caught him 
than there were at least a dozen jays close at hand, 
whose sympathy and interest were manifested as 
plainly as they could have been with words. 

After a thorough examination I let him go, when 
he flew in the direction of the others, and finally set- 





| tled upon the lower limb of one of the trees. 


After that I saw him every day for eight days, and 
not once did his companions desert him; some of 
them were always at hand to warn him of approach- 
ing danger, whereupon he would fly in the direction 
indicated by the sound of their voices. They guided 
him regularly toa spring not far off, where I saw him 
bathe daily, with some of his companions always 
standing guard. 

They not only watched over him in these ways, but 
they fed him. Some time before I had noticed jays 
carrying food, and had thought it a curious occur- 


| rence, as there could be no young ones to feed at that 


season; and now, to my surprise and pleasure, I dis- 
covered that it was this old and helpless bird whose 
wants were being ministered unto. 


For the Companion, 


HIDDEN SINS. 


We hide our sins from men with anxious care,— 
The selfish thought, the grasping wish conceal, 
And veil with courteous words the thing we feel: 

The heart of hate puts on disguises fai 

Bitter within, without is debon: 
For fashion’s sake we don the garb of zeal, 
But even while with reverence we kneel 

Our worldly longings mock the show of prayer. 


Heedless we are that shining ones behold,— 
That all our shame is open to the sky, 
And all our dark with light eternal glows: 
Before the Unseen, sin is blithe and bold.— 
Reckless of witnesses that dwell so high,— 
Yet all we hide from men the great God knows. 


air,- 





LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
— +o 
CAPTURING 


The truth of the following comical war story is 
vouched for by its narrator, John Esten Cooke. A 
body of Federal cavalry had approached very near 
the Confederate lines, and two or three of them who 
had gone out to forage, came to a cabin in the woods, 
and after careful reconnoitring, rapped at the door. 
A negro woman answered the knock, and seemed 
very much disturbed at the sight of the blue coats. 

“We want some supper.” 


MOSBY. 


Yes, sir.’ 

“But first, is there anybody here?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Oh, they aint nobody here but me—’cept”— 

“Except who?” 

“Only Colonel Mosby, sir.” 

“Colonel Mosby!!!” exclaimed the speaker, with 
at least three exclamation points in his accent, and 
getting hastily into his saddle. 

“Are you joking?” he added. 
Is Colonel Mosby here?” 

“Ye-s sir,” stammered the woman in great terror; 
and at the same moment a low noise like that pro- 
duced by the footstep of a man was heard inside. 

No sooner did the men hear this than they turned 
their horses’ heads and galloped off to their com- 
mand, where great excitement at once ensued. 

It was necessary to act with caution. Mosby’s 
desperate courage was well known, and he would 
make all the stouter resistance because he was sure 
to be hanged to the first tree if he were captured,— 
as a ‘‘bushwhacker” and an outlaw. 

Elaborate preparations were made, the cabin sur- 
rounded, and the door suddenly burst open. Men 
rushed in with cocked pistols. But no rebel was to 
be found. 

**‘Where is Mosby?” thundered the officer. 

“Oh, there he is,’ was the trembling reply of the 
woman. 

“Where?” 

“There, sir.” 
cradle. 

‘“‘What do you mean?” 

“Oh, sir! I don’t mean—I didn’t mean nothin’! I 


And the woman pointed to the 


call him ‘Mosby,’ sir—‘Colonel Mosby,’ sir—that’s his | 


name, sir.”’ 


Awaiting her doom, she stood trembling before the | 


intruders. zoe on their part, looked from the 
woman to the baby, sucking away at his thumb; 


scowled, growled, took another look; saw that the | 


old woman had told the truth; then they burst out 
laughing, took to their horses, and were soon out of 
sight. ° 


FRIGHTENED BY A ‘“SEA-DEVIL.” 
Several years ago a fisherman whom we will call 

Barnes, living near West River, Md., on the western 

shore of the Chesapeake Bay, met with a strange 


and, as it afterward proved, somewhat ludicrous ad- | 


venture. He had lines baited for rockfish, and set 
on the Three Sisters’ Knoll, a submarine elevation of 
sandy formation, of which there are many in that 
part of the bay. Mr. Barnes arose early one morn- 
ing, got into his boat, and rowed out to the Three 
Sisters to examine his lines. 

While engaged in this business, he heard in the 
distance a strange cry, unlike anything he had ever 
heard before in the bay. At first, thinking it might 
be some one in distress, he listened intently, and 
shouted, to attract the attention of whoever might 
be cast away upon the waters. 

The only reply was the same cry, this time nearer; 


| but he also heard the sound of splashing in the water, 


that seemed to indicate some large body swimming 


: | in the direction of the boat. 
| like a shuttlecock. Then the old gentleman rose, and | 
and merry the sufferer. Her laugh had rung out | regard +? , 


The fisherman was by this time perplexed, and a 
feeling of superstitious fear began to creep over him. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he was not afraid 
while in his boat to meet with any creature he had 
ever seen in the bay; but the unearthliness of the 
ery that came to him from over the water in the 


| darkness, and the sound as of some great monster 


swimming toward him, was more than he could en- 
dure, and he began to plan a flight to the shore. 
Again the cry sounded, this time uncomfortably 
near, a long-drawn and wavering tone something 
like he-haa-a-a-a! and, to the fisherman’s fright, a 
dark object appeared coming straight for his boat. 
Mr. Barnes waited no longer, but excitedly seized 
his oars, and began to ‘pull for the shore.” The 
strange monster followed, uttering his weird cry 
occasionally, and swimming at what Mr. Barnes’s 
excited imagination took to be a rapid rate. Occa- 
sionally the creature touched bottom upon one of the 


| knolls, and then he seemed able to wade; but in a 


moment down he would go into deep water again 
with a great splash and another he-haa-a-a-a! which 
caused the fisherman to try to pull faster. 

For about a quarter of an hour, which probably 
seemed four times as long to the fisherman, this ex- 
citing race continued. At last Mr. Barnes’s boat 


touched the beach, and he leaped out and ran through | 


the neighborhood, arousing the people by his excited 
cries that ‘“‘a sea-devil was coming!” 

The astonished fisherfolk heard the story, and has- 
tily armed themselves with old muskets, fowling- 


“You'd better not. | 


pieces, shot-guns, boat-hooks, pitchforks and axes, 
and went forth to meet and slay the monster. 

The army of defence gathered near the shore, and 
soon that strange cry was audible to all. As they 
waited with wondering expectation for the approach 
of the ‘‘sea-devil,” a dark form emerged from the 
gray mists of the morning, and—a wet and weary 
mule stepped ashore, and he-haad gratefully over his 
salvation from the cruel waves. 

The ‘“sea-devil” proved to be harmless, and the 
assembled crowd dispersed, with many a joke and 
laugh at Mr. Barnes’s expense. 

In a few days the mystery was all cleared up, 
when it became known in the community that on the 
evening preceding the strange adventure the steamer 
Kent, bound down the bay, collided with a Boston 
steamer near Seven-Foot Knoll, and went down. A 
gentleman had shipped two mules at Baltimore, and 
before the steamer sank some one had cut them loose, 
and they swam away. 

One of them reached the shore opposite the scene 
of the collision, but the other one drifted down the 
bay until it appeared as a sea-devil to Mr. Barnes. 
The owner eventually recovered both mules, for the 
story of the strange adventure soon spread to Balti- 
more, and enabled him to trace his property. 


- Or 
RESOLVED TO PLEASE, 


The author of “The Five Talents of Woman”’ says 
that cften a husband is more difficult to manage than 
children, but the wife, who keeps her temper and 
perseveres in her efforts to please, will in the end 
conquer by kindness. He tells the following story 
|to confirm his assertion: Zachariah Hodgson was 
not naturally an ill-tempered man, but he treated 
| his wife more like a slave than an equal. If his tem- 

per was ruffled abroad, sie was sure to suffer when 
| he came home. His meals he insisted were badly 
| cooked, though the good woman did her best to 
| please him. 


One day Zachariah sent home a large fresh cod, 
with orders to cook it for dinner. The wife knew 
that whether she boiled it, or fried it, or made it into 
a chowder, her husband would scold her when he 
came home. She, therefore, cooked portions of the 
fish in several different ways, that for once, if possi- 
ble, he might be pleased with his dinner. She did 
more, she secured a frog, from the brook back of the 
house, and put it into a large dish. 

At noon Zachariah came home, with his usual 
fault-finding look. ‘Well, wife,” said he, “how did 
you cook the fish? I suppose you’ve spoiled it for 
my eating.” Then, as he took off a cover, he con- 
tinued: “I thought so. Why did youfry it? D’das 
soon eat a fried frog! Why didn’t you boil it?” 

“I have boiled some also,” said she, lifting a cover 
and showing the shoulders of the cod nicely boiled. 

“Boiled fish! chips and porridge,” growled Zach- 
ariah. “If you had not been stupid you would have 
made a chowder.” 

With a smile, she placed before him a tureen of 
chowder. ‘‘My dear,” said she, “I was determined 
to please you. There is your favorite dish.” 

‘Favorite dish, indeed!” growled the surly man. 
“It’s a wishy-washy mess. I'd rather have a boiled 
frog than the whole of it.” 

His wife had anticipated his favorite expression. 
She uncovered a large dish and showed a bull-frog, 
stretched out at full length. 

Zachariah sprang from his chair. 

“My dear,” said his wife, ‘I hope now you will 
make an excellent dinner.” 

| The humor of the whole scene overcame his sullen- 
ness; he burst into a hearty laugh and declared that 
never again should she have occasion to expose him 
as acroaker. He was as good as his word. 


—_— ~or 
WHY TAKE OFFENCE? 
Something to drink and a good cigar are with some 
men leading essentials toward sociability. Other 
men have a natural antipathy to both and yet can be 
sociable and polite. The following anecdote illus- 


trates the way one gentleman took to teach another 
that such was the case. 


Mr. Perry was an old Southern gentleman, exceed- 
ingly polite. He would go out of his way at any 
time to avoid offending a neighbor ora friend. One 

| day a neighbor met him on the street with: ‘Hallo, 
Mr. Perry! I was just going in to get a drink. Come 
in and have something.” 

«Thank you, Mr. ——, 1 don’t care for anything,” 
was the answer. 

“But come in and take something, just for sociabil- 
ity’s sake.” 

“Now, I want to be sociable, but I can’t drink with 

ti 


“All right, if you don’t want to be sociable, I’ll go 
| without drinking,” growled the friend, and he silently 
walked along in the direction in which Mr. Perry 
| was —— 
| Presently the pair drew near a drug-store, when 

Mr. Perry broke out with: “Mr. ——, I’m not feel- 
ing at all well, to-day, and I think I'll go in this 
| drug-store and get some castor-oil. Won’t you join 
ne?” 

“What, in a dose of castor-oil?” 
| es.” 

“Naw, I hate the stuff,” saying which, a chill went 
over the man as visible in its effects to Mr. Perry as 
if the ague had seized him on the street. 

“But IT want you to take a glass of oil with me, 
just to be sociable, you know.” 

The friend still refused, when Mr. Perry said: 
“Your sociable whiskey is just as distasteful to me 
as my sociable oil is to you. Don’t you think I’ve as 
much reason to be offended with you as you have 
with me?” The pair heartily shook hands, the dia- 
logue was circulated in Covington, and Mr. Perry 
was never invited to drink again.—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 


—— 4 
HUMILIATED. 


It is characteristic of some Orientals, as, indeed, it 
is here and there of an Occidental, to give themselves 
airs before inferiors, and to cringe like spaniels be- 
fore all superiors. An English physician cites a case 
of this sort which occurred in Turkey. An official, a 
friend of his, had been sent by the British Ambassa- 
dor to a small town in the interior, to inquire into an 
act of atrocious barbarity committed toward certain 
Christians. After a day or two the Mudir, or chief 
man of the town, called upon him while he happened 
to be a little way from the house. 

Learning of his call, my friend at once went back 
to see him, and found him seated and smoking a pipe, 
while his slipshod, shabby pipe-bearers were stund- 
ing about him. He made no offer to rise, but with 
| the most insulting condescension pointed to a seat. 
With admirable presence of mind, my friend, ap- 
| pearing not to notice the man, walked through the 
| 





room into another, the servants meantime whisper- 
ing, “The Mudir! the Mudir! this is he!” 

On reaching the further room, my friend seated 
|} himself on the divan with the grand air of an 
| Osmanli, and exclaimed, ‘Where is the Mudir?” 
| In the other room,” answered the servant. 
| Let him come in,” was the lordly answer. 

The Mudir, on being summoned, appeared, and 

was received with the lofty condescension of a pasha 
toward a ryot, my friend, of course, keeping his seat 
| and beckoning to a chair. The whole man was at 
| once changed. He was in a manner degraded before 


his servants; he cringed, fawned, and finally departed 
| like a whipped dog. 
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| think - was a little Greek boy, Mosic; and he | without the first hint of a smile on his face. ‘‘And 
| played jack-stones with small bones, of goats or | I remember seeing an old picture of some Greeks 
| sheep, perhaps, which sometimes were marked as | playing the game.” 
| the dice are that we play back-gammon with, | There was silence for a minute, and Uncle 
| and sometimes were quite plain. He didn’t call | Charlie ventured to reach for his paper, though 
| the game ‘Jack - stones,’ though; he called it | he didn’t leave the corner. Pretty 
| ‘astragalus.”’ | asked : 
| What?” asked Mosie, in great surprise. **Do you s’pose they rode the elephant, and put 
| ** ‘Astragalus,’” repeated Uncle Charlie, laugh- | peas in the pot, and everything, Uncle Charlie ?” 
ing, “which is a name for ‘ankle -bone,’ as | And then Uncle Charlie laughed in earnest. 
you will learn when you go to college and study | ‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said he. 
| Greek. Our little Greek friend played ‘astragalus’ 
| with ankle-bones just as you play jack-stones 

















soon Mosie 
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A SUGGESTION, 


NUTS "TO CRACK } 
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I want a doll, a truly doll, 

With bright blue eyes and curly hair; 
But papa says it’s fol-de-rol, 

And mamma does not seem to care. 


I want a real doll, instead 
Of my old ugly corn-cob one, 
That hasn’t any feet or head, 
And only just a shawl ~ 
pinned on. 


of his chubby hand. 


| with these bits of bronzed iron, and maybe en- 
joyed the sport quite as well.” 


‘‘How funny !” said Mosie, tossing up four jacks 
‘at once, and catching them every one on the back 
“Who told you about the— 
the straddlegus, Uncle Charlie ?”’ 

*T read it somewhere,’’ answered Uncle Charlie, 


Litre Flora, three years old, lives in the coun- 
try, where pigs are numerous, and are in the 
habit of rubbing or scratching themselves against 
the fence, or anything convenient. Flora saw one 
indulging in this one day, when she said, ‘‘O 


mamma, there is another pig sharpening him- 


| self !”” 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


CHARADE. 


You may find within my first 


Many a juicy seed 


On which man and bird and beast 
With equal pleasure feed. 


My secone 


1 is a fabric, and 


It may be coarse or fine; 






























A deadly snare it is beside, 
If you should tell good Contrived with fell de- 
Santa Claus sign. 
How much I want a truly My whole was never 
om 3 wrought by hand, 
_— . P ————— eee ———— Tho’ tine as filmy lace; 
Perhaps he’d bring me one, Po ‘Tis prey ay by many care- 
because Z fulfolk = 
He might not think ’twas 1 Si) {fc AND THE Yer, \ A mark of dire disgrace. 
fol-de-rol. Al. \ 2. 
——+ Or — ANAGRAMS. 
For the Companion. - =p SSE“ * December Birthdays. 
- A777), = SS \ _Asa Colt Hermly, Dec. 4, 
JACK-STONES. =. \ 1795. 
* am tto J. Cohnn, Dec. 4, 
a ear!’ sighed Mo- 585. 
Oh dear “ 0-, — Athernan L. Y. Pryen- 
sie, for the thirteenth a hurst, Dee. 18, 1815. 
time, maybe, from the = Mes -—" J. Saute, Dec. 16, 
corner where he was play- y 


ing jack-stones all alone 
by himself. 

Mamma had gone over 
to spend the afternoon 


’ Noa 













16, 1714 
Emma 

Dee. 16, 17 
Joe - F er 





775. 
Elder F 


oggewithie, Dec. 


Frost Surrydill, 
786. 
al Whiteheart, 


/ pf Dee. 17, 
oe [Ye Harry E. Puyvish, M. D., 

with grandma, who was what? shall @ bring ki/ : Et Dec. 17, 1778. uyvish, M. I 
not very well, and there The — = We, : or \ Ossian C. A. Winter, 
was nobody left at home = a ot } to OU Ss = U oN Dee. ax 642. . 

as Q =a " Sir attiwel Wagon. 
but Uncle Charlie, who - dear a oft oe . \ Zea) dale, Dec. 29, 1809. 
was deep in his paper, hg }} 
and Thomas Henry, who he short bright days and the 7, ™ 
only wanted to lie on the @ ent nos . : \ PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
hearth mat and purr. or lkp, G Son \ Eseecess 
Mosie’s throat was sore, he Ghristraas ha the hristmas ion \ .*: o* 
too, and his head was be- Fare ell ‘ J . Fi, . 
pt : ache hoe out A ie os ile tear oe < > t 5 ** . * * 6 . 
of doors the sun had gone G j - sd z : 
under the clouds, and the me el ood bye, lo eyou™ « A * Beek RR HRG 
snow was flying. Sie x) . : * . ; * 

So altogether it was a . } ** * 
pretty lonesome time. I / TeRERKRES 


almost wonder Uncle 
Charlie didn’t notice the 


1 to2, People who visited 


Massachusetts, Dec. 22, 
1620. 
doleful little face in the 1to3. Where these peo- 
corner ple lande 
0 er. 2to4. The name of a 
Mosie wondered, too, 


and all at once a funny 








saint whose 
m Dec, 21 


festival occurs 


: ; 3 to 4. What Christmas 
bunch came up in his and New Year’s have now 
throat, almost choking become. ; 

. ’ , AINng 5 to 6. The kind of festi- 
him. And in another val Christmas has now be- 
minute out it came, a big, come. — 

. . 5 to 7. The name of a 
vig sob. ; saint whose festival occurs 

Then Uncle Charlie on Dee. 6. 

a 6 to 8 The manner in 
—— his paper in a which Christmas day is 
yurry. 


“Why, Mosie, boy,” he 
said, kindly, ‘‘what on 
earth are you crying 
about ?” 


comes. 
1 to 5. 
2to6. V 


looked upon by many. 
7to8. A 
Christmas 


ay upon which 
sometimes 


A kind of nut. 


Vhat children are 


not apt to be in holiday 
‘«*’Cause I’m lonesome!’ time. 
wailed Mosie. ‘And I’m 3 to 7. Happy should peo- 


tired of playing 
stones all 
dear !”’ 

I think Uncle Charlie’s 


jack- 
alone. Oh 





oqogrsenaly 








conscience must have 
pricked him a little. He 
went over to the corner, 
and actually got down on 
the floor with Mosie and 
the jack-stones. 


sad are th 
not. 


put intoa 
ing. 


ten well-k 


ple be who possess these; 


ey who have the m 


4to8. A good thing to 


Christmas stock- 


CYRIL DEAN¥. 


4. 


ABSENT VOWELS. 


Insert vowels where there 
are crosses, so as to make 


nown aphorisms. 


Then take the central letter 
“Well, well,” said he, Sues saan, aur ann 
cheerfully, ‘‘wipe up now, ‘ 


and let’s you and I have 
a game.” 

‘Well, let’s we,” said 
Mosie, the little choking 








them 
will spel 
good frie 
folks, wh 
occurs on 








together and they 


the name of a 
nd to the little 
ose festival day 
Dec. 6. 


1. Mxrxhxstx]xssspxxd. 


se 2. Yxxexnnxtextchxld 
bunch all gone. ‘You bxrdswxthehxff. 
can toss first, Uncle Char- 3. Pxnnxw xsxpxxnd 
ge —— 
lie. Txmxtrxxsxll. 

But, bless you, Uncle Charlie didn’t stand a For the Companion. When the Doctor of Divinity went over to the 5. Lxckxmxnnxxdnxex xs 

> fe ‘ a as ‘ 3. Di csthxxshxrxfdxxth. 
sign of achance! He hadn’t got through “riding AN UNWELCOME CALLER. college, to hear his classes in Greek and Latin, ’.. emcee ete sent wen uae 
the elephant” when Mosie picked the very last Frisk would follow in the snow till she was tired ; &. Enact nt omen 

a > wi es ¥ : . oa 9. Xtxsvxrxhxrdtxshxrxxnxgg. 

cherry. Jack Frost came to the window pane then she would stand on her hind legs, and watch ib. Erasteanekaaw enix. Awe 0. TATOR. 

“That’s a beat,” said he. ‘You can’t play so | And softly tapped with his icicle cane; 


very much well, can you, Uncle Charlie ?” 


‘Not so very much,” laughed Uncle Charlie, | 


“though I used to play a good deal when I was a 
little chap. How old do you guess the first boy 
who played jack-stones would be, if he’d lived 


“Excuse me,” I said, ‘“‘the doors are tight 

And I’d rather you wouldn’t come in to-night.” 
So he scratched his name all over the glass, 
And the baby sneezed as she heard him pass. 


+r ee 


him over the snow-banks till he was out of 
sight. And the very moment he came back, 
Frisk would run to meet him, as a little dog 


might. 


One day the Doctor of Divinity and his wife 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Thanksgiving. 
2. Thanksgiving Day. 
3. Fee, Fear, Feast. 


were invited out to a large party, and when half- 4. TRUXILLO 

till now, Mosie ?”’ For the Companion. way there, Mrs. Doctor looked around and there | > : rs + m4 4 4 
“T don’t know,”’ Mosie answered. ‘‘S’pose he | was Frisk trotting along at their heels. WNONESUCH 
would be a hundred >” A KITTEN STORY. ‘Dear me!” she said, “if here isn’t Frisk! z a : > 4 = 
“Ten times that, I wouldn’t wonder,” said Frisk was really a most wonderful kitten, and | What shall we do ?” | GAMESOME 
Uncle Charlie, picking up one of the little six-| her master, though a Doctor of Divinity, enjoyed | ‘I don’t know but I ought to carry her back . . + : : : = ~/ 
ended toys, and turning it over in his hand. playing with her. home,” said the Doctor of Divinity. INS ULATE 
“Only, I don’t believe he played it with anything | He would roll a ball of yarn across the floor, But it would not have been a very dignified NEB RAS K A 
like this.” | and she would race after it, bring it back in her thing for him to do, so he scolded her a little, and a0 2 2 ASP 


“What did he with, ig 
opening his eyes wide. 


“Not exactly,” 


then ? 
“Marbles, Uncle Charlie.” 
answered Uncle Charlie. ‘I 


queried Mosie, | 


mouth, like a little dog, and lay it at his feet over 
and over again. Her mistress, too, having no 
children, made a great pet of Frisk. 


they went on, Frisk standing on her hind legs to 
watch them, and the last they saw of her was her 


_ little head over the snow. ..0. W. B. 


‘iat aie aes 


1 2 


van, tin, sis dig, 


Thanksgiving Day. 


— )ld Homestead. 


5 


sky. 
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For the Companion. 
AN EPIDEMIC OF 


Dr. W. D. Hodges read, some months ago, before 
the Suffolk Medical Society a paper on an epidemic 
of measles in an institution for children over which 
he presides. 

A child who was supposed to be suffering merely 
from a severe cold was brought to the institution, 
and immediately placed in the sick ward. Within 
twenty-four hours an eruption appeared, which proved 
to be measles. Three children, who were that day | 
discharged from the sick ward, developed the disease, 
the one in nine days, the others in eleven days. 

It spread among the inmates until of sixty-five all 
but twenty took it, and of the exceptions ten were 
sent away, and eight had already had it. 
of the other two, no information on this point could 
be obtained. Of the forty-five patients, five died. 

The eruption was at its height on the fifth and 
sixth days, and lasted from twelve to fourteen days. 
In over one-half of the cases there was inflammation 
of the ear. In only one case were there convulsions, 
which came three days before the eruption. This 
child made a rapid recovery. 
sisted mainly in cleanliness and the regulation of the 
diet. 

The following facts seem to be established: 

1. The wonderful contagiousness of measles. 

2. The tendency to communicate itself from, 
least, the earliest visible stage. 

3. The interval between the exposure and the erup- 
tion is from nine to twelve days. 

4. Its fatality is mainly from its complication with 
other diseases, developed by it. 

5. In a majority of cases, there is a tendency to 


MEASLES, 


at 


produce more or less inflammation of the ear—an | 


important fact for parents to bear in mind. 
6. The tendency to cause convulsions is very slight. 
There is generally a tendency to inflammation of 
the eyes. Dr. Hudges’s treatment for this was to | 
apply a solution of borax, glycerine and water. 

In the discussion of the paper, Dr. Durgin, of the | 
Board of Health, affirmed that there was prevalent 
a mistaken feeling of security in the case of measles. 
Since 1865 there had been in Boston eleven hundred 
and seventeen deaths from this disease—an average 
of forty-eight a year. Such a yearly average from 
small-pox would startle the community. In one year 
there were one hundred and fifty-two fatal cases. 

It was voted by the society that the Board of 
Health should care for cases of measles, as is done 
in small-pox and scarlet-fever. It was intended that 
this vote should authorize the Board to go to the 


house, give advice in respect to isolation and disin- | 


fection, and see that the advice was followed. 
> 
HOW ANIMALS BECOME WILD. 


It is interesting to compare reports from different 
parts of the globe in regard to the nature and habits 
of wild creatures as affected by the presence of man. 
In an undisturbed state they exhibit precisely the 
feelings toward us which Cowper put into the mouth 
of Alexander Selkirk: 

“The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 

It is plain that the dread they show of man, and 
the cunning with which they contrive to keep out of 
his way, are cultivated by the manner in which they 
are pursued. We are familiar with the habits of 
the crow. Most readers have no doubt seen these 
birds feeding in the fields while one of their number 
kept guard from a stake in the fence or from the top 
of a tree which overlooked all the ground. They are 
the most wary and the most mischievous of birds. 
This is due to their training. In Japan, where for 
centuries life was not taken, the crow is known for 
its boldness. 

Mr. St. John says of the Japanese crow: 

“They are most impertinent birds. I remember 
once being very much amused watching a girl wash- 
ing some plates outside a cottage door. Six or eight 
of these cool, inquisitive birds were on the ground, 
not two feet from her hands, and now and then two 





payment in ad- | 


Bank | 


In the case | 


The treatment con- | 


THE 


or three would hop in and pick at something which 
fell from the dishes, the girl constantly switching her 





| cloth at the black birds to keep them from pecking | 


| her fingers. The coolness of these kindly treated 
friends of the Japanese is everywhere the same.” 

| From the opposite quarter of the globe, British 
| Guiana, Mr. Brown, the government surveyor, who 
| penetrated more than five hundred miles from the 
| coast, reports similar observations in regard to ani- 
mals that were met. 

“Owing,” he says, 

sentatives of the human race in this portion of the 
Essequibo, all members of bird and mammal life met 
with were exceedingly tame. Capybaras, which were 
numerous, appeared not to know in what light to 
view us; and when we were encamped at a large, 
| shallow cataract, where there was a great spread of 
| semi-submerged rocks, covered with aquatic plants, 
one of these animals came up so close to Ben, who 
was washing clothes, that he had to throw stones at 
it to drive it away. 

“At one place the men gave chase over the rocks 
and shallows to three young water-haas, which, with 
their parents, were gazing stupidly at us. They suc- 
| ceeded in capturing two of the little ones after an 
exciting hunt, but gave them their freedom again, 
The bush ibises, white cranes, and muscovy ducks 
would let us approach close to them before they 
attempted to fly.” 


“to the entire absence of repre 


> 
“THIEF-CATCHER.” 


The rattan which is used in this country as the 
material of chairs and other articles of furniture is 


it grows. Inthe Philippine Islands the natives use 
rattan to tie together the poles that form the frame- 
work of their houses, to fasten on the attaps of palm 
leaves which cover the roof and sides, in making 
their boats, and in almost every place where we 
would use nails. They also use it to hang clothes on 
to dry, to tie up bundles, and to suspend articles from 
the roof. 


For all these purposes the stems are slit into slen- 
der strands, which are, nevertheless, very strong. 
Vines an inch in diameter are so strong that they are 
used in dragging logs out of the woods. 

I once saw four buffaloes hitched, one ahead of an- 
other, and all pulling by means of two of these vines. 
They would drag the log a few yards, and then stop 
to rest till the shouting of their drivers started them 
again. 

But the most curious office of the rattan is that of 
| thief-catcher. The main stems, which run along for 
several yards a little above the ground, are many of 








them quite smooth, but they send out slender tendrils | 


that are closely beset with short and stout, but ver 
| sharp, thorns arranged in whorls, and pointing bac 
toward the base. 

These tendrils, or feelers, catch hold of anything 


put to a great variety of uses in the countries where | 








| soft that comes in contact with them, and the only | 


| way fora man to get loose when caught, is to stop 
| and pull the tendril forward. 
| ‘The “thief-catcher” is made by binding a lot of 
| these tendrils to the tines of a forked stick, the thorns 
all pointing back toward the crotch. The handle is | 
| five or six feet long. 
An officer armed with one of these instruments goes 
| to arrest a desperate man, whom he might not dare 
to approach without it. If he can thrust it on the 
| man, there is no chance of escape, for the more he 
| wriggles and twists to get away, the more firmly he is 
caught. 

— 


EXPENSIVE TROUSERS. 
“Them French words mixes me all up,” said a dis- 
gusted farmer, who was reading a seed catalogue, 


and found their familiar names offset by their Latin | 


| equivalents. 


His complaint was a sensible one, 


| though he had the advantage of perceiving that the | 


foreign words did not belong to his own language. 


Mike, an irrepressible boots at a Dublin hotel, an- 
nounced to a guest recently returned from a trip, 
“Ww e’ ve had a moighty big wedding in the house, 
sor.’ 

“Indeed !”” 

“It was so, indeed, 
| one, too. Wery, sor. 
sand pounds!” 

“The trousers, Mike? What kind of trousers would 
| cost that?” 
| “That’s what puzzles me, sor,” replied Mike. “I'd 
| never have thought it, if I hadn’t read it with my 
| own eyes in the paper. 

“Are you sure it wasn’t trousseau | 

“Faith, then,” said Mike, scratching his head, 
‘‘whatever it was, sor, it was written trousers, or 
something very like it.” 


sor, and a pretty expensive 
The trousers cost twenty thou- 





ny 


> —-- 
HER CURE. 

A Boston musician tells a funny story of his expe- 
rience as a teacher. One day a lady somewhat ad- 
vanced in years came to make arrangements for 
taking private lessons in singing. At the end of the 
second lesson the teacher felt constrained to tell her 
that her ear was not true. 





She received the remark very coolly, and at the 
next lesson sang as badly as before. 
“IT am afraid,” said Mr. Eichberg, 
never learn to sing in tune.’ 
“Oh, it doesn’t matter,’”’ was the surprising reply. 
| “Doesn’t matter!” said the astonished teacher. 
“No,” said the pupil. “I don’t care anything about | 


best thing for my dyspepsia, and so I decided to take 
lessons.” 
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HIS VOTE, 


| 
| Young minds often hit upon original methods of 
| solving difficult questions. 


| ‘Well, Johnny,” said a visitor who wished to pass 
| the time of day with a very little boy, “whom are 
you going to vote for?” 

“For President?” asked the young citizen, briskly. 

“Yes, for President.” 

“T shall vote for my papa.” 

“Indeed! and what makes you do that?” 

“Til tell you,” explained Johnny, with some nat- 
ural family pride. 
bad man, and Uncle Will says Harrison is a bad man. 
So I shall just vote for my papa, because I know he 
is a good man!” 


> 
GIVING A CLUE. 


deepened by the suns of twelve or fifteen summers. 


I asked him how old he was. 


ness settled upon his face, as he slowly replied, 7" 


don’ know.” 


dark features, as he added, 
day comed in cherry-time. 





“that you can 
| 


Silas is a son of Ham, whose complexion has been 


He paused to think, but a look of blank helpless- 


The next instant a smile of triumph illumined his | 
» But las’ year my burf- | 





| 


| music, but my doctor said that singing would be the | 


“Uncle John says Cleveland is a | 
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2 So” 
TRADEMARK, 
| 





He was building my fire the other morning, when | | 
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WIHIAT DESIRABLE GOODS 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


are for Holiday Gifts. For sale by all dealers. 


6, 1888. 


Zarry’s Tricopherous. If you use it daily, we | 


guarantee a fine growth of glossy hair, soft and thick. 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “/rown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieyes soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 


COIN BOOK (0 cts. 


ILLUSTRATED. Buying and Selling Prices United 
States and Colonial Coins, Notes, Currene y, Value of 
all current Gold and Silver Coins of the world. M. 
SMITH, 249 Henn, Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Pr rice, We Wets. 


HUTCHINSON'’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE) 
driving 


For ¢ or street wear, In many 
localities it is impossible to obtain a good, 
well-made Glove that will stand “hard | 
service. To more thoroughly introduce 
my glove throughout all parts of the | 
country, I will send by mail the best Glove | 
ever made for ov or $2, according te 
quality. Either unlined or lined, with wool 
flecoe , and long tops, for winter wear. Se ond | 
draft, express or money order, and state | 
size and color desired. Send stamp for book about gloves. 


JOHN C. H UTCHINSON, | Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. JOHNSTOWN,N.Y. | ‘Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
a — of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. McWilliams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


3 .s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 

Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








THE CHAMPION 


Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 


all others in age, merit, and popularity. — It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
icured by 


Cuticu RA 
Rem edies. 


VOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, "and curing 
torturing, disfig ruring, itching, sealy and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an — Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $1. 
CHEMICAL Co., 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
BSt,000 A DAT. 


AIR-TIGHT RUBBER TIP | 
PEARL MUCILACE. 


” A Perfect Self- 
Feeder. Cannot 
“GUM UP.” 


N Cork ! 


Evaporation! 
PRICE, 















Fear 
Spilling ! Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
P repared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
Boston, Mass. 
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Send for * ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
15 Cents. Convenient g2- Baby’s Skin and Scalp prese Rae and bea 
For sale Everywhere. coe tified by CUTICURA SO 
or Sample by mail, 20 Cents. 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 
| eas | DOUBLE DOUBLE 4-PLY PURE FINE 


“FRONT | "BACK SLEEVE | BOSOM | LINEN | ta | DR ESS 
ce snot spy yn mal S i I RT 
| $1 -00. 


| The Nassau Mfg. Co.,140 Nassau St.,New York, 


_ THE BEST MUCILAGE IN THE BEST BOTTLE. 
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MACK & CO.., ) 


MANUFACTURERS, 
| ALBANY, N YF. 


PATENTED! LICENSE 
(auee 

(Aves 886| c. PS. 
\FEB.I.1887 | 87 | PATENTS. } 


tal Note or 
Sea aon r, and we 


will send, prepaid. 




















OLGATE & CO0'S 
PERFUMERY 


FOR 


HOLIDAY GI 


Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes, Toilet 
Articles and Superfine Soaps, can be found acceptable 
Holiday gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


SACHET POWDERS 


FOR PERFUMING 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


If you cannot obtain our Sachet Powders, send 25 cts, 
in stamps to Colgate & Co. 55 John Street, NewYork, who 
willsend you a package of one of the following odors suf- 
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ficient to perfume several christmas gifts. 
Cashmere Bouquet, Caprice, Heliotrope, Jockey Club, 
New Mown Hay, Violet and White Rose, 
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For the Companion. 


CUTTING CORD-WOOD. 


In no other way can the natural features of a 
region be so indelibly fixed in the memory as the 
remembrance of hard work in the region will fix 
them there. I mean hard physical labor at which 
one perspires and puts forth his utmost bodily 
strength. Not alone the brain, but the muscles 
will seem to remember the place where the effort 
was put forth. 

A few weeks ago, while on a visit to the old 
farm in Maine, I went ona long tramp through 
the ‘“‘west field” and through the ‘further field,” 
then up into the ‘‘horse pasture” and across the 
‘thollow” and up into the “sheep pasture” on the 
mountain side, where 
the bears used to come 
in from the ‘great 
woods.”’ 

Thence I went back 
into the ‘“‘upper field” 
and across the woody 
valley on the east side 
over the trout brook, 
and up into the ‘Mil- \ 
lett lots,” where Cous- 
in Addison, George 
and I cut cord-wood 
fifteen years ago. 

A young growth of 
white birch, maple, 
poplar and beech has 
sprung up there now, 
thickets of it with saplings as large as 
one’s arm. But amidst it the old 
stained, blackened stumps, covered with ‘wood 
stools,’’ still stud the hillside—stumps of the trees, 
the great rock maples and yellow birches which 
we then cut down. 

I knew almost every one of these old stumps 
individually, recognized them 
acquaintances, and remembered the very day and 
time of day when we cut the tree, and what the 
girls brought us over for luncheon after we had 
felled it. 

Great hopes had centred in young breasts about 
chat job, cutting cord-wood. There we all were 
chen, six of us cousins at grandfather’s, living on 
the old homestead farm,—after the despair, tears 
and havoc in life made by the Civil War. 

As time passed and we got to be fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen years old we wanted to go 
to the village academy, and some of us to college 
and to the scientific school. And naturally the 
“Old Squire,” as the neighbors called grandfather, 
didn’t feel quite able to undertake all this for us, 
his ‘‘second crop” of children, as he used to speak 
of us collectively to these neighbors. 

There were so many of us, too! 

‘But I'll tell ye what, boys,” he said to us, one 
November morning,—how like bright beams of 
sunshine his words dispersed the clouds of our 
discouragement and dissatisfaction !—‘T’ll tell ye 
what ’tis, boys, there’s plenty of standing wood 
over in the ‘Millett lots,’ that I'll let you cut. 

“The railroad folks pay four dollars a cord 
delivered at the depot. I'll guarantee ye a dollar 
a cord for all ye’ll cut, and you shall have all the 
profit there is over. and above the bare cost of 
hauling, on top on’t. That ought to be fifty cents 
a cord more. And I'll let ye off from regular 
farm work two days every week right through the 
year.” 

“But how much may we cut,—how many 
cords ?”’ Addison asked, wishing to make this 
good offer a sure thing. 

“Oh, all you want to, five hundred cords ef ye 
say so!” responded the Old Squire, with what 
seemed to us a joyous recklessness; ‘but let’s say 
three hundred. T’ll let ye a job of three hundred 
cords to cut, at a dollar a cord.”’ 

We were all at the breakfast table, just finish- 
ing. 

“¢*Pa,’ it'll be too hard work for them,” grand- 
mother interposed, smiling, but looking a little 
concerned, nevertheless. 

Dear, kind old lady, I can see her now, sitting 
behind the big coffee-pot, her fair, full face still a 
little ruddy from her exertions in getting breakfast, 
and her abundant gray hair combed upward and 
backward in a fluffy roll above her forehead. 

We scouted the idea that any work would prove 
to be too hard for us, if only there was money in 
it. 

“All right!” George cried out. 
grandpa.” 

Addison asked if we could begin work at 
onee that very morning, and grandfather con- 
sented. 

“This is Friday,” he said; ‘‘and you may take 
the last two days of each week for your work.” 

Theodora and Nell sat looking, interested, yet a 
trifle dispirited. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any such nice job for 
us,” said Dora, with the lonesome tone of one who 
sees herself left out of a good thing. 


i 


as one does old 


“We'll take it, 


ie 


“But we 





|have to work as hard as the boys do,” Nell 
remarked, discontentedly. 

“Indeed you do, girls,” grandmother interposed, 
‘and I think that if you wash and mend the boys’ 
clothes for them, and knit their socks, and cook 
their food, and take their dinners over to them in 
the wood lot, you ought to have a share in the 
wood money.” 

They made so strong an argument of our daily 
dependence upon them and their labor that, a little 
reluctantly, we at length agreed that one-third of 
the entire receipts should go to them. 


But four hundred and fifty dollars! What a 





lump of money that looked to be to us then! | 


Why, there seemed complete educations for six | 


|in it. What piles of books even half that sum 
would buy! 
From breakfast we three boys started for the 


| 


wood-shed,—the moment morning prayers were | 


finished,—to secure each a “chopping axe” and a 
“splitting axe” from the stock of tools laid away 
there. A kettle of hot water was brought out to 
the grindstone, and for half an hour we turned for 
each other to grind the axes. 

Then each laid off a foot measure on the handle 
of his “chopping axe” and marked it with a brass 


| 
| 


brad, filed off smoothly so that it might not catch | 


in the hand. 


Small whetstones were looked up in the ‘scythe- | 


house” to carry in our pockets. 

The box iron wedges, for 

splitting the logs, was overhaul- 
ed, and three old ‘‘beetles,’’- 
huge mallets with long 

handles, and having the 

‘ wooden heads strength- 
ened with strong, iron 
rings, -— were brought 
out. These tools, with 
an eight-foot pole for 
: laying out the cord piles, 

aie completed our outfit. 

Thus equipped, we 

strode off through the 

fields and across the valley to 


of 


the wood lots, — grandfather 
_—— coming after us on this first 
seat ~~ morning, the more accurately to 


designate to us the particular 
tract on which we were to cut 
the wood. It was a broad slope of land, rising 
from the brook to the crest of a long, mountain- 
ous ridge, at that time densely wooded with 
maple, birch, beech and hemlock, great rock 
maples and yellow birches two feet in diameter, 
by no means soft to cut or easy to split. 

‘‘Now understand, once for all, boys,”’ said the 
Old Squire, in the tone of voice which we knew 
meant that he was in earnest; ‘‘this wood is to be 
cut four feet long from peak to scarf, and well 
split. 

“The brush is to be ricked up in piles so that 
we can get in here comfortably with teams after 
snow comes. The cleft wood is to be put up in 
cord piles, each eight feet long and four feet and a 
half high. Remember that half-foot is for shrink- 


age ; four feet 


and a_ half 
high every 
time. If any 


pile falls short 


when meas- 
ured, I shall 
scale it down 
by just so 
much off the 
dollar. 


“You may have one, two or three years to do 
the job in, but I will measure up at the end of 
every month if you want your pay, and mark the 
piles paid with red chalk on the end.” 

Such were the terms. 

We began work with all the enthusiasm of boy- 
hood,—to which the whole world seems in store,— 
in the bright November weather. How the old 
woods echoed our axe-strokes ! 

But trouble and wrath came very shortly. 
George’s first tree, instead of falling as he had 
chopped it to go, fell back against Ad’s and 
mine carrying them the wrong way, and lodging 
all three in the top of a great shaggy hemlock. 
We had both warned him what would happen, but 
he would not listen to us. 

We were obliged to cut the hemlock, a tree we 
did not wish to fell, and when at last the four 
trees were down, they lay on the ground in a bad 
place and in an ugly jam. So the most of the 
forenoon had been wasted. 

“A fine beginning!’ cried Ad, with scorn. 
‘Hereafter, George, you and I will work a little 
farther apart.’’ And George retorted, ‘‘The further 
the better!” 

It was a beech-nut year. Under the thick coat 
of yellow leaves on the ground there were still a 
great any of the sweet little three-sided nuts. The 
woods were alive with ‘“chickering,” “chirring”’ 
red squirrels, with here and there a sly, quiet gray 


| 


| 


| an hour, while we disposed of their 


with his beautiful tail, stealing through the tree- | Then after they are blasted, it will require another 


tops. When they came near, we would stop | 
chopping and shy great flat chips after them, but 
never could hit one. 

After a tree was down, we stood on the log and | 
chopped a scarf into it on each side till they met | 
at the centre, and the four-foot section fell off. | 
That was one “cut.” The great maple trunks | 
often had fifteen and eighteen ‘‘cuts.” Such a | 
tree would make nearly or quite a cord, and it was 
indeed a hard day’s work for a youth of seventeen, 
to cut, split and pile a cord of rock- 
maple wood. 

Before noon of the first day, we had 
all three of us raised blisters on our 
hands, just where the fingers emerge 
from the palm,—nor were our hands 
unused to farm-work. 

About one o’clock Dora and Nell 
came up to us through the woods 
directed by our axe-blows, bringing 
atin bucket well stocked with newly- 
fried doughnuts, bread and butter 
and cold ham and, with the bucket, 
a two-quart bottle full of milk. They 
had eaten dinner before starting, but 
sat by to keep us company for half 


welcome burden. 

The already waning sun looked warmly down 
into the little opening which we had made. We 
sat on the freshly-cut logs, and the girls said that 
Ad had cut the smoothest scarfs. It seems to mé 
that to-day I smell those fresh maple and birch 
chips. 

Then the girls went to pick up beech-nuts in the 
tin bucket while we betook ourselves with beetle 
and wedges, to the harder task of splitting the four- 
foot logs. 

First we would strike the splitting axe into the 
searfed end of the log, thus making a slight crack 
or cut, which would offer ‘toe-hold”’ the 
blunter iron wedge. Then, having started in the 
wedge by hand and a few light strokes, we would 
drive it in with the ‘heetle.” 

But even the wedges,—three or four of them, 
sometimes failed to open the tough, gnarled logs. 
We would have to turn them and begin afresh on 
the other side or the other end. Some of the logs, 
after half an hour’s hard work, we were obliged 
to abandon altogether. 

On the other hand, many of the trees split well. 
We could open the logs with the axes alone, first 
one striking in, then the other two working together 
on the same log. Onan average, the splitting was 
as hard a jobas the chopping, and with some trees 
much worse. 

It was disheartening to get a large tree all cut up 
into four-foot logs, and find that not one of them 
could be split. We could commonly give a pretty 
good guess beforehand, however, whether a tree 
would split well or badly by the way it “chipped” 
when we felled it. But if we cut a tree down we 
were expected to work it up, and not leave it lying 
on the ground to decay. 

We had next to “cord” the wood up in piles. 


for 







First we laid off eight | 
feet on a level plot of 
ground, and set up two 
Or a standing tree might take the 
place of a stake at one or both ends of the pile. 
Trees were better, for they did not have to be 
braced, and were not liable to give way and 
spread. 

“Stringers” were next laid three feet apart 
between the stakes, to keep the wood off the 
ground. We were then ready to tier in the wood, 
and it is twenty or thirty minutes’ work to pile a 
cord of very hard work, too, for one 
unused to it. 

We did not put up acord apiece on that first 
day, nor on any subsequent day that autumn. Of 
“second growth” white birch, poplar or maple of 
good rift, we could probably have cut and piled a 
cord in a day even at that time, when our muscles 
had not been trained and hardened by work; 
but this was “old growth” wood, solid to cut and 
tough to split. 

Later on we sometimes bored the toughest logs 
with an inch and a half auger, and, having put in 
about three ounces of gunpowder and a safety 
fuse, tamped it down with cedar-plugs and blasted 
the logs open. But this method never pays at a 
dollar a cord, for it requires fifty cents’ worth of 
powder and five cents’ worth of fuse to blast up a 
cord of tongh logs. 

It uscs up a great deal of time, too. A man 
needs to work nimbly to blast twenty logs four | 
feet long and two feet in diameter in half a day. | 


“end stakes.” 


wood, 






half-day to finish splitting them, ready for cording 
up with axe and wedge. 

In taking jobs, to cut cord-wood, the point 
where the boys get disappointed in the result, is in 
the splitting, whether the trees split well or badly. 
If the logs prove to be tough, no price which is 
likely to be offered, will enable him to earn very 
good wages. 


Great stories are told of the number of cords, 


| Which this.or that famous wood-cutter has put up 


in a day. I know of one man who cut 


and split, but did not pile five cords in a 
day. 


The wood was white birch and 
white maple, second growth 
trees, about a foot in diameter 
and “long-bodied,” that is to 
say tall, straight trees. It was 
done in March, after the sap 

‘ had started and the wood 

YY was soft. <A single blow 
a \ of the axe would split 

Pinto NX the four-foot logs. 

Even after all these ex- 
planations, -some wood- 
cutters may look upon this as a large 
Two cords a day, in fair 
wood, is a good day’s work for an 
experienced chopper. 

Next day, in the afternoon, we built a camp in 
the wood lot, so as to have a shelter in case of 
sudden storms, and even to pass a night in if we 
were so disposed. 


story. 


The walls were of large poles, 
laid up log-house fashion, and the roof was com- 
pleted piecemeal with bits of boards and slabs 
which we brought over from the farm. 

It was a small structure, ten feet by twelve, with 
a door and one window which was closed by a 
shutter-board,—a very rude and primitive affair,— 
but if it had been a palace, we could not have had 
more fun in it. 

Later we set up an old cooking-stove in one 
corner, and the girls would concoct all sorts of 
dishes for us, which, having keen appetites from 
the hard work, we used to relish exceedingly. 
They enjoyed it as much as we did, for they would 
pretend to keep house there, and were forever 
playing off some practical joke about our victuals 
upon us. 

It was far from being all sport, however, and 
perhaps I am getting somewhat in advance of my 
story. On the Friday forenoon of the second 
our third day in the lot,—Addison and I, 
who were working ‘near together that day, were 
startled by a sharp cry from George, who, since 
the first forenoon, when he had been so careless 
about the fall of his tree, had worked apart from 


Is. 


week, 


It was a cry of pain! and we both dropped our 
axes and ran to where George was working. He 
was sitting on the ground holding his right foot in 
both hands, writhing and crying out. He had on 
a nearly new pair of high-topped boots, and we 
saw the bright blood gushing out at a long cut 
through oneof them, from the toe up to the instep. 

“Oh, I’ve cut me! I’ve cut my foot clean open!” 
he screamed out, as we came up. 

I seized hina firmly by the shoulders, and Ad 
pulled off the boot. His stocking was already 
soaked with blood, but we peeled that off also. 
The blood gushed in a stream, for it was a savage 
cut, extending across the great toe and half up 
the instep. 

Ad first tried to bring the edges 
of the wound together and tie his 
handkerchief around the foot; but 
finding that he could not stop the 
flow of blood and that George was 
getting very white in the face, he 
seized my handkerchief, knotted it 
loosely about his ankle and then, 
catching up a stick, thrust it inside 
the loop and twisted it around twice. 

But before we had accomplished this, George 
fell over sidewise in a fainting fit. That alarmed 
me, but Ad kept tightening the band around 
his ankle, and immediately the flow of blood 
ceased. 

With a knife we then scraped some lint off a 
pair of cotton drawers, and putting this on the cut 
bound it up. I then ran for water, but before I 
could fetch it, George had revived, and was sitting 
up. Addison kept the ligature round the ankle 
for about fifteen minutes, then gradually released 
t. 

Not much more blood flowed, and we presently 
set off to help him to the house. It was difficult 
to do so, for George could step only on his left 
foot, and made use of our shoulders as a crutch. 
Then the doctor had to be sent for from the vil- 
lage seven miles away, so that day was as good as 
lost for all of us. 

It was three weeks before George set that foot 
to the ground again. Next year, poor fellow! 
he cut the other foot, and the third year he cut his 
right foot again. 

Neither Ad nor I ever happened to cut him- 
self, but it is an accident which may befall even 
the most careful wood-chopper. If one is cutting 
wood alone in the woods, it may become a very 
serious matter. There are numerous instances 
where wood-choppers have bled to death from axe 
wounds. 


Grandfather was constantly cautioning us on 
this, that or the other point, and about once a 
month he would be sure to advise us something 
like this : 

“Always when you've cut a tree, boys, and you 
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Never stand sidewise to the trunk of a tree when 
it goes down.”’ 

I did not for along time see the force of this 
advice, and failed to pay much attention to it,— 
till one day Ad and I bad cut a tall beech, about 
a foot and a half in diameter. As it went down, 
I stood aside a little, but did not step back. 

As the tree fell it struck some obstruction, and 
the butt hit me and knocked me about twice my 
length, with an ease and suddenness which abun- 
dantly impressed the subject of the Old Squire’s 


caution upon my mind. I was a good deal shaken | 


up, though not seriously injured. Yet such acci- 
dents are sometimes fatal. 

Another of grandfather’s old saws to us was: 

“Always when you go toa tree to fell it, first 
glance up into the top and knock two or three 
times on the trunk of it with the pole of your 
axe,—particularly in soft woods.” 

By soft woods the old gentleman meant spruce, 


pine, or hemlock in distinction from the hard | 


woods,—maple and birch. 

This also was one of the cautions which we 
heard, but failed to heed for atime. One day we 
began to chop down a large rock maple. Ad 


opened a scarf on one side while I worked on the | 
other, but we had not got our first chips out, when | 


down came a piece of dry branch out of the top, 


struck Ad exactly on his head, and felled him in | 


his tracks! 


He scrambled to his feet, somewhat dazed and | 


not a little astonished! His hat had protected his 
head, in a measure, but the blow set his nose 
bleeding. The dry stick which had hit him was 
only about as large around as an axe handle, and 
not more than a foot and a half long, but it had 
fallen from a height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
came with great force. 

After the winter school began we used to go 
over to work only on Saturdays, and by February 
the snow had become too deep to chop wood in the 
woods. ‘Throughout the following spring and 
summer rain-storms often prevented us from work- 
ing on our “liberty days.” 


We were hampered so much by these circum- | 
stances that I do not think we got up over thirty- | 


five cords apiece during the first year. George did 
not get so much as that, for he had much bad 
luck. 


As time went on, we did not agree among our- 


selves on all points, and concluded to work each | 


on his own hook. Practically, therefore, the job 
took the form of a hundred cords for each. Ad 
kept a little ahead of me, a few cords. 
year older than I and had a good head, as well as 
good muscles for any kind of work. 

We did not have the wood measured till Septem- 
ber. At that time we drew on the Old Squire for 
what we had cut. Ad and I, with Dora and Nell, 
had arranged to go to the village academy for 
eight weeks, and we wanted the money. We hired 
two rooms in the village for sixty cents a week, 
and carried our food from home. 

We used to go down to the village on Sunday 
evenings, and return home on Thursday evenings, 
so as to have our two days for wood: cutting each 
week. We needed the pay for our expenses. The 
girls, too, were obliged to assist grandmother on 
those last two days of the week. They had also 
to cook our food which we carried with us to the 
village, and do a hundred other little things. In 
fact, they worked fully as hard as we boys did, 
and richly deserved their third of the wood money. 

We studied during evenings, and in all odd 
hours, and kept well up with our classes at the 
academy, in spite of the lost Friday. 

Dora and Nell were beginning Algebra and 
Latin that fall. Ad had studied Latin a year or 
two, and was reading Cesar, I was trying to read 
it, too, but hé was far the best student. And oh, 
we did have some of the clreriest, most enjoyable 


evenings in October that autumn! for after the | 


day’s work cutting wood, we often spent the even- 
ing at our camp over in the wood lot. 

We had a fire in our stove, and also a camp-tfire 
outside. We used to carry over apples, and would 
pop corn there and make corn-balls. Two young 
people, neighbors of ours, named Tom and Kate 
Edwards, who were also attending the academy 
with us, frequently came over to the camp to pass 
the evening. 

We had a long bench and a rude table, rigged 
just outside the camp door, and there we would sit 
and get out our Latin lessons. Kate, Dora, Nell 
and ‘Tom were all reading sop’s Fables, 
Harkness’s Latin Reader. Ah, they did have 
great times puzzling out those fables! and eating 
corn-balls! They named our camp the ‘Branch 
Academy." 


At about ten o'clock we commonly started to go 
home, and lighted birch-bark torches stuck on the 
ends of long sticks, to show the way out of the 
woods, across the brook, and up through the pas- 
tures to the house. It seems to me now, that I 
never enjoyed life half as well as while reading 
Latin over at the ‘‘Branch Academy” in the wood 
lot! 

One evening three or four owls came about our 
camp-fire, and flapping their wings in the dark 
tree-tops, treated us to a fearful serenade. They 
stayed with us for more than an hour, and gave 
vent to some of the most singular sounds which | 
ever heard from owls. 

On another evening a hare,—chased by some 
wild animal, I presume,—took refuge under the 
very bench on which we were all sitting. 

On still another night which we boys speut at 


He was a | 


THE 


see it start to fall, step back behind the stump. | the camp, a bear came sniffing about a kettle set | 


| outside the camp door. Ad heard the noise, and 
getting up softly from our bunk, suddenly pulled 
the door wide open. This surprised the bear so 
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| much, that he uttered a yelp more like a dog than | 
| a bear, and tumbled headlong over the big chop- | 


ping-block in his eagerness to escape. 

There had come about an inch of snow earlier 

| in the night, and the next morning we saw by the 
bear’s tracks, that he had walked four or five 

| times around the camp at a distance of twenty or 
thirty yards from it, before venturing up to the 
kettle. 

George had concluded not to attend the academy. 
He decided to use his money in buying a colt. 
During the second winter we cut no more wood 
than we had done the first year. Addison did not 
as much, for he was that winter offered a chance to 
teach a small school three miles from home, and 

| tried his “‘prentice hand” as a pedagogue for the 

first time. 

Sothe job continued on into the second summer, 
and in September we began a term at the academy 
again. 
buy, including an Andrews’s Latin Lexicon which 
cost us four dollars and seventy cents, and ac- 
cordingly had need of all our wood money. 

George had now cut his foot for the second time, 
and was laid up over a fortnight in October. Poor 
boy, he was always having bad luck, and we may 


him. He grew discouraged. 

There were several other circumstances which 
tended to turn him the wrong way at about this 
time, and he was led to commit an act for which 
I am sure that he felt great shame afterwards. 

Grandfather was now measuring the wood, and 
paying us every month. 
and paid for the cord piles, he marked each with a 
letter P for paid, on the end of one or more of the 
sticks of wood in the pile. George so far yielded 
to a dishonest impulse as to cut the P off one of 
the measured piles,—one pile every month for 
four months. 


This second autumn we had new books to | 


sometimes have failed in proper charity toward | 


As fast as he measured | 


| help wonderfully. 


There were so many piles that the Old Squire | 


did not notice the trick, and so George drew his 
pay for four cords twice! 

Something which he said later about the sum 
of money he had made caused Ad and myself 
to mistrust him. We could tell his piles by 
sight from ours, and kept an eye to them after 


hewn off the P. 


take in so grave a matter. We disliked to expose 
| him outright to the Old Squire, who trusted us all 
| implicitly. For that very reason we were the more 
angry and the more determined that he should not 
be cheated. 

We talked with Dora about it. She thought 
that we had better speak with George, but Ad 
did not favor that plan, for George was somewhat 
hasty and peculiar. We looked over the piles, and 
made sure that this last was the fifth pile from 
which he had removed the mark. The thing we 
at length did, was to go the night before the Old 
Squire measured the wood that month, and pri- 
vately put five P’s on to as many of George’s new 
piles; he had seven that month, six beside the one 
which he had “doctored.” 

“Why, you haven't done much this month, 
George!’ the Old Squire exclaimed, when he went 
to measure George’s wood, and found only two 
piles without P’s on them! 

George did not know what to say or think! He 
felt guilty, of course, and probably was afraid 
that grandfather had already found him out. 
hung his head and offered never a word, nor so 
much as said that he had done more, but took his 
two dollars in silence. 

But I think that he saw us looking a little 
amused at lunch that day, for he burst out ina 
passion, and said that he wished other people 
would mind their business, and let his affairs 
alone. 


“George,” said Ad, “if you know when you 
are well off, you will keep quiet.” 

That was all there was said. George flushed as 
red as a beet, but concluded to follow 
advice. 


On several occasions subsequently, when we had 
| caught him in a little crookedness, we would make 


that, with the result, that we were able to identify | 
a pile the following month, from which he had 


We hardly knew what was the best course to | 


| mended to make washing easy, but the one here given 


He | 


Ad's | 


ence which we did not care to repeat, yet Addison, 
| 
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we cut not far from two hundred and fifty-five | 
cords ourselves; and although it was an experi- 


Dora and Nell now often agree with me, that some 
of the pleasantest memories of our life at grand- | 
father’s old farm, Down East, are associated with | 
that job, cutting cord-wood. | 
C. A. STEPHENS. | 


+r 
LOOK UP. | 
By night the heavens cradle me, the while I dream my | 
dreams, | 
And w 


hen I waken, ah! how small my little chamber | 
seems. 
If on your soul the changeful world casts daily doubt 
and terror, 
Look up to the eternal skies where never star makes 
error. 
-From the German of Rueckert. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


“HINTS FOR THE LAUNDRY.” 


Ever since the introduction of woven fabrics cen- 
turies ago, the cleansing of apparel has been a neces- 
sity. Travellers tell us that in some foreign countries 
the clothes to be washed are taken to a stream near 
at hand, dipped in the water, spread on the grass, 
and covered with a kind of yellow clay. In a few! 
hours the clay is rinsed off, and the linen is left 
beautifully white. No such simplicity as this is 
known to the American housewife in the perform- 
ance of one of the most arduous of the duties of the 
week, 

True, stationary tubs with hot and cold water 
within easy reach, “improved” wringers and ‘‘ingen- 
ious” washers lighten the labor somewhat, but thou- 
sands of homes are not supplied with these labor- | 
saving conveniences, and suggestions promising to 
lessen the manual labor of washing-day will be wel- 
come there. 

Some previous preparation can be made that will 
Be sure to have a dinner planned | 
for Monday that will not require attention during the 
forenoon, and instead of throwing the soiled clothing 
together promiscuously as it is collected on Saturday 
and Sunday, assort it in such a way as to save time 
on Monday. Fine, coarse and colored clothes should 
be placed in separate rolls. 

An ornamental as well as useful contrivance for 
holding soiled clothing is made by covering a half | 
barrel with cretonne or pretty figured oiled calico, | 





laying this cover in box-plaits to represent barrel 
staves. The inside of the barrel is lined with silesia 
or cambric, the lid is covered and finished around the 
edge with a narrow box-plaiting of the cretonne; a 
ring or handle by which to raise the lid is added, and 
the receptacle is complete. This will be found to be 
a great convenience especially if house-room is not | 
over-abundant. 


Washing. 


The writer has tried many different ways recom- 


has proved, from long experience, to be the most | 
satisfactory. 
Monday morning, rise a little earlier than usual, if | 
possible, and have a quantity of water heated. Fill | 
a tub about half full of hot water, and into this stir | 
a half a bar of any good soap previously dissolved by | 
shaving thin in hot water. Into this soapy hot water | 
throw the white clothes to be washed, and let them | 
soak while doing the morning work. | 
After clearing breakfast away and putting the | 
house in order, pour off the water in which the | 
clothes have soaked and add a clean suds. Rub the | 
white clothes through this, scalding them in a large | 
kettle or boiler, and throwing them into another tub. 
When all have been washed and scalded, cover them 
well with cold water. Prepare a clean suds, and 
through it wash the colored clothes. 
Wash the tub and prepare the rinse water, adding | 
either dissolved indigo or ultramarine blueing, wring | 
the white clothes from the sudsing water, rinse well 


| and hang out all but the fine clothes which are to be 
He was always ashamed of what he had done. 


starched. Wash the colored clothes through another 


| suds, rinse, starch in flour starch, made by pouring | 


a P ona piece of paper or a slate, and hold it up | 


tohim. That always had the desired effect. The 
Old Squire and grandmother never knew of his 
trick. He did not cut much more wood, how- 
ever. 

The job dragged along into’ the third season. 
Ad could now get fifty dollars a month for two 
terms of school every winter, for he was quite suc- 
cessful as a school-master. That winter, I also 
set up as a pedagogue in a small district school. 
We had, moreover, taken to canvassing for a 
| horse-rake and mowing-machine, and several 
other schemes for turning a penny. 
| Three years is long addition to the life of a 
| youth at sixteen. We had somewhat outgrown 
| the wants and conditions under which we took the 
| job, and could do better otherwise. 
determined to finish it up, and hired 
Canadians to cut the 


wo French 
rest of our tio 
cords, and while they were about it, we let them 
finish up George’s hundred cords ; sixty-five cords 
| im all. 

We paid these itinerant axe-men the same price 
which we received from the Old Squire. In all 


} 
| 


| 








| 
| 


However, we | in securing a polish. 


hundred | °Y&T it until it is clear but stiff. 


| 
| 








|; sack for that purpose, that they may be clean and 


boiling water over a small quantity of flour, and 
the water stirred until smooth and free from lumps, 
and hang out. 

The clothes-line should be rubbed with a damp | 
cloth before the clothes are hung upon it. Clothes- | 
pins when not in use should be kept in a basket or 


free from dust. 


Starching. 





Prepare the starch for the linen by allowing one 
tablespoonful of good starch to each shirt, collar and 
pair of cuffs to be starched, and dissolving it in a | 
little cold water. Add a little dissolved blueing and a | 
small piece of laundry wax. A favorite substitute for | 
the wax is made by melting together equal parts | 
each of spermaceti, white wax and paraffine into a | 
cake, and adding a small piece of this. It at once 
prevents the poljshing-irons from sticking, and aids | 





| 
Stir this dissolved starch, and pour boiling w ater | 
Make this starch | 
much thinner by the addition of water, for starching | 
dresses, skirts, aprons and laces. | 
fo starch shirts, collars or cuffs, lay the piece to be 
starched on a clean, smooth board, and rub in all the 
stiff starch it willabsorb. Rub off superfluous starch 
on the right side and hang up to dry, as free from 


| they must be limber but not wet. 
| best perhaps,—wet it and wring it out. 


| near one side of it, to lay on it a cuff; then fold over 
| the end without bending the cuff, lay on another 


| collars separately, the lower part first. 





wrinkles as possible, either in the sun or near a 
hot fire. 
Dampening and Ironing. 


The clothes should be gathered as soon as dry on 
windy days, as an hour’s whipping and switching in 
the wind will wear them more than weeks of ordinary 
usage. 

Dampen the night before ironing by sprinkling each 
piece, which should be lightly rolled up, and then 
placed in the basket. 

Do not dampen fine starched clothes until an hour 
or two before ironing them, as they will be less stiff 
if damp a longer time. Dampening collars, cuffs and 
shirts is an important feature of the polishing, as 
For collars and 
cuffs procure a thin piece of cloth,—cheese-cloth is 
Then begin 


piece, fold again and so continue until all the cuffs 
and collars are wrapped in the damp cloth. They 
will be ready for polishing in about an hour. 

To dampen shirts, lay a damp cloth over the bosom, 
sprinkle the rest of the shirt lightly, roll up and place 
with the collars and cuffs. 

The ironing table should be covered with a thick 
blanket and a clean white sheet. There should also 
be a shirt-board six feet long and eighteen inches 
wide covered with two or three thicknesses of cloth, 
in order to iron dresses and skirts nicely. A bosom- 
board is indispensable; this should be nine inches by 
eighteen inches, planed very smooth, and covered 
with a single thickness of cotton-cloth. 

Keep the smoothing irons clean, and free from rust 
by scouring them well occasionally with powdered 
emery. 

It is to be hoped that no one who reads this is an 
advocate of the “non-ironing” theory. So slovenly a 
practice as that of putting away clothes unironed 
cannot be deprecated too severely. Other careless 
habits will be sure to follow in the wake of such a 
violation of the rules of neatness. 

If time is limited and strength inadequate, econo- 
mize elsewhere. See that no garments are soiled and 
washed unnecessarily. Have fewer tucks and ruffles 
if need be, but do not neglect the ironing. 

Laces and embroideries should be placed wrong 
side up over flannel, and ironed after being carefully 
smoothed. Iron the thinner parts of dresses and 
other starched garments first, as they dry soonest; 
leave gathers and bands until the last. 


Polishing. 


The fine glossy appearance given to linen by pro- 


| fessional launderers has long been regarded with 


wonder by house-keepers, and looked upon after un- 
successful attempts at imitation, as the result of a 
magical process or of a secret difficult to penetrate. 
In despair they decide that when they wish nice 
work to be done, they must send their linen to a 
laundry. 

Some years ago, the writer in quest of information 
on this subject visited the laundry of a shiny-pated 
Celestial noted for his glossy linen. When asked 
what kind of starch he used, John Chinaman said, 
“Oh, halfe Melican stlarch, halfe China stlarch.” 
Then he added with a wise shaking of his cue and 
blinking of his oblique eyes, ‘‘“Melican woman no 
stlonge ’nough makee shine alle samee likee China- 
man,” and with these unsatisfactory replies, his in- 
terrogator was obliged to depart more than ever 
impressed with the mystery attending fine laundry 
work. 

But notwithstanding Johnnie’s discouragements 


} and necromantic contortions, we succeeded after 
| 


many trials and disappointments in evolving from 


| observations of laundry methods and from experi- 


ments, a process whereby a polish may be given to 
linen that will please the most fastidious. 

Several conditions must be observed, however, 
simple though they be, in order to insure success. 
Starching and dampening have already been de- 
scribed carefully. Experiments with many different 
kinds of polishing-irons have taught that the best 














work can be done with the rough-faced, Troy polish- 
ing-irons. On account of their indented surface 
they must be heated very hot. 

Iron the body and sleeves of shirts with a common, 
smoothing iron. Place the bosom-board under the 
bosom, smooth wrinkles, and polish by rapidly mov- 
ing the polishing-iron over the surface with heavy 
pressure. Should any part have become too dry to 
polish well, rub lightly with a damp cloth and polish 
again. 





Plaits should not be pressed down. To prevent this 
follow the iron with the ends of the fingers under the 
plait. 

Polish cuffs on both sides, the right side last. Quick 
movemeuts and heavy pressure will secure the best 
results in the least time. When done, draw the end 
of the iron lengthwise on the wrong side. This will 
curl them into shape. 

Polish the upper and lower parts of turn-down 
Fold and run 
the iron around the upper edge on the inside a number 
of times. 

It is an excellent plan to keep a small cake of bees 
wax on the ironing table, and to rub the hot irons 
over it frequently, and then over a damp cloth to 
keep them smooth and free from starch. 

The polishing-irons require scouring occasionally 
with powdered emery and washing with an old tooth 
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brush, to keep the indentations free from everything 
that might crock the articles to be polished. 

The pardonable pride which every true housewife 
takes in the appearance of her linen, will be fully 
gratified if this method is pursued with reasonable 
care, and now that low-cut coats and vests are the 
proper thing for gentlemen, she will have another 
avenue to the heart of husband, father, brother or 
son, for glossy cuffs, collars and shirt-fronts will rival 
the proverbial “good dinner” in the promotion of 
domestic tranquillity. HELEN HARDWOOD. 


=~. 


For the Companion. 


CHEAP CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It is the Christmas gifts that represent the most 
love and affection that are usually most acceptable. 
The good-will of the season of the Nativity is meas- 
ured more by the heart than by the purse in all family 
and friendly relations. 


“It is in my heart to make you a Christmas pres. | 
ent,” said a young person to a popular writer, ‘but I | 
I do give you the best love of my | 


am not able. 
heart.” 

“That,” 
present of the year, and the one longest remembered. 
I only wanted the spirit of the gift from a hard- 
working girl like her.’ 

There are many gifts more substantial than a word | 
of love that express personal regard and affectionate | 
feeling and respect, which yet cost but littlé money. 
They cost time and effort, and, to a thoughtful mind, 
those gifts have the most value which imply on the 
part of the giver something more than a moment’s 
thought (vring a shopping tour. 

One ¢ 
Canes are coming into more common use among all 
classes of people than formerly. There is, to be sure, 
acertain prejudice against the carrying of canes by 
boys and young people who do not need the support 
of a stick, but it is wearing away to some extent. 
Just as one -may be well-dressed without being 
foppish, so even a young person may carry a stick 
without being a “dude.” It is an agreeable’ thing to 
have along right arm and hand,—one that reaches 
to the ground. 
and a use for the hand and arm. 

The latest popular fancy is long canes for ladies. 
These are made after very elegant patterns, and of 
choice woods. 


and means of exercise. 


; Se 
Every one prizes a stick made froma tree which | 


has a local or historic association. A cane from one 
of the old home trees in the country would be espe- 


cially acceptable to families who had moved from the | 


country to the city. 

A stick cut from some old and loved tree on the 
home farm in such a case would have more worth 
than an expensive Christmas card. So also with 
sticks cut at famous places, and those which carry 


with them happy recollections, or inspiring associa. | 
. ! 

Some people have canes which they hold to 

be too valuable for use, because of their associations | 


tions. 


with noble people, or places, or events. 

If you are not able to have the stick headed with 
metal and engraved, cut with a knife the name of | 
the person to whom you are to give it, in the ow 
near the top. 

Odd canes of peculiar woods, and woods of pecu- 
liar formation or color, or that have a natural bend | 
in the hand!«, are always objects of curiosity. Cane 
collecting is xn innocent and a rather pleasant pas- 
time, and is becoming common. The writer has a 
cane from the top of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
which is highly prized. It came by express, well 
wrapped in paper, and directed like an ordinary ex- 
press package. 

There stands on my desk as I write, an inkstand of | 
very simple but curious construction. It has a pleas- 
ant history. It came from Los Angeles, Cal. 
giver wrote: 


I send you an inkstand of native ores.” 

The inkstand consists of a common ink-bottle set 
in a pyramid of California stones, of many colors. 
Most of the “stones” are really ores, or contain 
bright bits of metal. The collection is like a mound 
of flowers, so beautiful are the colors. It is too in- 
teresting for practical use. | keep it as an ornament, 
and a very pretty ornament it is. 

It was made by encasing an inkstand in common 


cement, and inserting the stones and ores into the | 
about six inches | 
worth of cement, an old ink- 


cement so as to form a pyramid 
high. A few cents’ 
bottle, and a collection of beautiful stones with rough 


edges are all that is needed to make such an inkstand. | 
Clock cases and watch cases may be made in the | 
same general way. Such an inkstand would be avery | 


pretty present, but it could not be sent by express so 
easily as a walking-stick. 

If a person had skill in such work, a miniature 
stone church and tower might be made, and a watch 
set in the tower after the manner of a town clock. 
The church could be made to imitate some old his- 
toric church in England, or in one of the early New | 
England towns. 

A curious autograph album, which T recently saw, | 
and which is a popular gift in certain New England 
towns, well suits the holidays. It consists of nice 


slips of common writing-paper tied together by a | 


handsome ribbon. It is taken to the friends of the 
person to whom it is to be given, and they are to 
write sentiments and their names on the slips. 
thus made a delightful message 
affection. 

The little album messenger of this kind that was 
shown to me was a gaudy affair, by reason of the 
huge bow of ribbon that confined it at the top. The 
bow was as large as the album leaves, and the whole 
looked like a large butterfly. It was the sentiment of 
the pretty messenger that gave it value. 

But the gift that most people most desire is the 
expression of love from a friendly heart. If you are 
able to make a friend no material gift, you can at 


of good-will and 


least express your sympathy and regard for him, and | 


he will probably feel that he has received what money 
cannot buy, if you sincerely do only this. We help 


people by having faith in them, and appreciation is | 


life’s best gift. 


said the author, ‘“‘was the most valued | 


is a Christmas cane, or walking-stick. | 


Besides, it gives one grace and ease, 


There is no reason why a lady should | 
not carry a cane if it add to her safety and comfort | 


The | 
“You once did one of my family a 
favor; I wish to make you a little present in return. 


It is | 


“In a most cmminels case of naine Piles I | 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a , 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
| express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 








FULL PEARL, 
Four Blades, 
Finest Steel. 


We guarantee it the 
best knife ever 
offered for one 
ollar. 













What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE CaLrFrornNia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
H San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
| my ehest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
| and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco, Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. _o. R. BENNETT. 


_ SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








"t, n= nea ” 
| € Worlds Be? 

‘700 Styles and _ Sizes. 
‘Look for Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Sold Everywhere! 


A UT 1ON:—Beware of merchants who commend other 
toves in preference to **Carlands.’? They have 

| either failed to secure the “Garland” agency or are desirous 
bis feeling stoves upon which a greater profit can be made. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


SIZE, 3x5 IN. 





CLEANSING, 
INVIGORATING, 
Di eenmnientnettatinnseeel 


STRENGTHENING, 
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TO THE NERVES. 
All goods sent 
prepaid 
ceipt of price. 


on re- 





PRICE-LIST. 
| Bailey's Rubber poe eee : . ° . Bus 
| Baile y? s 4 iand Brush (size Sx13y im.) . 





| Baile Blacking Dauber, . 50 
| Baile y's * Ink and Pencil E » a) 
Bailev’s  ‘“ ‘Tooth Brush, No. 


Beiley’s bad ‘Tooth Brush, No. 2; 


Cc. J. BAILEY & co., 


132 Pearl Bt, Boston, Mase. 


|T0 ‘CURE PAINS and ACHES 








Uf all Druggists, or will be mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 5 plasters for $1, for family 
use, They annihilate pains and aches. Stamps taken. 
DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


pushed from that x 


WANAMAKER’S. EAST MAN’S 


We pick Toys and all the | 
brood of play and_ sporting 


world they can be found best in, 
that is where we go for them. 


tional Bazaar to go through the| 
acre where they are spread out. 
We gather them just as they 
grow at home. 
stick out all over them. 
don’t meddle with such things. 
The one thing we touch is price. 
Every bit of extravagance ts 
vhen they pass 
our door. Isn't ita pleasure to 
buy on that basis? 

Amat a glimpse of some of 
the things — maybe one in a 
thousand. 


Printing Presses with type, ink, cards. Hand- 
inkers, $1, $1.50, $3.25. Self-inkers, $3.75, $5, 37. 

Steam Engines, upright boiler, glass water gauge, 
75 cts. and $1.50. Weeden Engine, $1. Peerless 
Engine, horizontal boiler, with water gauge, $6. 
Others up to $90. 

Tool Chests, 25 cents to $12. 

Lightning Air Guns complete, 
Flobert Ritles, $2.75-to $4. Slugs for Air Guns, 12¢. 
for 100. Darts, 50c. doz. Rubbers 5 and 6 ets. each. 

Magic Lantern, with 12 slides, $1, $2, $2.50 and up 
to $10. 

_pblnaic Boxes, 5 tricks, 25c.; 9 tricks, 50c. 

14 tricks, $1; 18 tricks, $1.50; 

fine Sets, $3, 85, $10.50 and $16. 


You can write for what y 


want and be just as well ral tot | 
as if you came. 


$4.25. Parlor or | 


; ll tricks, 
21 tricks, $2. 





Have youa Holiday Book in| 
mind? BOOK NEWS for) 
December, 112 pages, 5 cents, has 
a complete list o the new ones| 


pictures from about fifty. 
the Wanamaker price, likely to| 





be lower than anybody else’s. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


BUNKER HILL $3.90 
custom PANTS. 


Save retailers’ and job- 
bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


$ 
x 
S$ 








and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory we 


or REF 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship 
and finish. We have large capital, 
and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress on a Postal 
Card for new line 
_ fall samples and 
: measurement in- 
structions. 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from pio rte 


See our samples before ordering eiseu 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 

















|BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


| CET THE BEST 


replace them with another pair | 
UND THE MONEY. | 


te Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion. a, 













ENB 708 SHOW You 


Wnci*tonarn 


B aunt 
| BEAUTIFUL WveLTY ee 


| INDESIGN ».. - A) 7>~ —-A2— 
HenesTcy ano CCURATE. 
_Resantly m mad ra” $5. 5 TSE 


‘In Speci Special Solid White-Metal Cases. 
New York Standard Wateh C023) ik 


NEW YORK 


1 This wonderful 

The Musical Casket. little instrument 
is nota music box nor toy of any kind, bon A SPLEN- 
DID REED ORGAN Playing OVER y= 4 
with an accura DAN that is really amr ALL 
a | AND DANCE MUSIC, POPULAR SONGS, 
and Operatic Selections, 
rendered with perfect 
time and expression. 
Just the thing for the 
long winter evenings! 
The regular price is 
$12.00, but between now 
and Christmas we offer 
the first one in each 
oo. Buy one and 
become an agent 
n Times the amount it cost you. 








| ae 9 ONLY 


on you can make 


10.0 


ALOLIAN ORGAN & MUSIC CO. 
| 831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


things with the greatest care. | 
No odds what corner of the 


It’s like visiting a great Interna-| 


| 





| 








| 


| 





Send five two-cent ——- s for book and sample of per- 
fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 
of name and legend of flower. 


National traits | EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., pean Pa. 
We) 


Me ntion ¥ Youth's C ompanion. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
1% @HE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
. three colors. 








* children 
adults. 
For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a_ good 
average box. 


Auely for Descriptive oun. sent post-free, to 


and 

























F. AD. RICHTER & CO.,, 
310 Broadway, New York. 
AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES. 
CHILDREN are delighted with it. 
YOUNG Men and “* This beats them all.” 
Maidens are captiva- C 
ted with it. 
OLD Men and Ma- rons take 
pleasure init, or en- it with 
their children and their grandchildren. 
VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 
It is a perfect Parlor Amusement, as 
there are no sharp points to break or mar 
| the furniture, and can be shot with safety 
even at your window. It will adhere 
wherever it strikes. Sold everywhere. 
A Gun, Arrow, Butterfly Hanger and 
Graduated Target. post-paid for 865 cts., 
Spring Steel Bow substituted for Gun, 50 
cts. Quickest selling thing out for Agents!! 
| ELASTIC TIP CO., Sole Manufs., Boston. 





with bits from most of them and) YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 
na 


Excepting by being measured at one of our 
stores or sending your order by mail. The 
1 reputation of these justly cele- 
brated goods is now so widely 
known in every State in .s 
Union that we have only 
keep plainly in the public ay 
directions how to obtain the 


Famous Custom-Made 


Suits cut to order, 813.25 
Overcoats, to order, $12. 
1. “Only a postal card” with 
joee addre SS, prov et rom 
ENTION oi HIS 
- ings by return mail Py a 
ples cloth to select from, self- 
measurement blanks and a 
linen tape measure. 2. 
But 7f you have not time 
to wait for samples, tell 
us about the color pre- 
ferred, with waist, in- 
side leg and hip meas- 
ures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
expressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 
prepaid to any address in 
he S., guaranteeing 
safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction 
refunded. 
that for any cause we re- 
fund money at buyer's request upon return of goods,or 
make alterations on new garm ents free of extra charge. 


ey MOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer St.,Boston, Mass. 


mail to 
ERANOH, OFFICES: 

way, New York; Burnside 
Buildin ; Worcester, Maas. ; Gilmore House, 
: ring eld, Mass.;' 60 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass.; Butler’s Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to ) them at Boston. 


































| THE NEW MODEL 
CRANDALL TYPE-WRITER. 


Unequalled for speed, accuracy, and durability. 
Writing in plain sight, even to last letter, Change of 
type _in tive seconds, Alignment can never change, 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price-list to 
IRELAND-BENEDICT CO. Limited, 
Sole Agents Binghamton, New York. 
w York Office, 157 Broadway. 


WARR ANTED 


TOO 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC_SENT FOR 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
OT Tae ee 
SEWING SILK BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNCE. _ 


EUREKA SiLK CO., Boston, Mass. 


me Bae assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 

nitting Silk, Filosene, an ash 

Bioline Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors, For sale by all leading dealers, 





ans 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DEC. 6, 1888. 














A PRINCELY HOST. | 


One of the most lovely of Alpine health-resorts is | 
Bad-Kreuth, a hamlet cf some half-dozen houses | 
built by the side of a spring of mineral water. The 
charm of the resort is not, however, due to its loveli- | 
ness, nor toits healing waters, but to the fact that | 
its landlord is Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, a courteous 
host, who in his management of the place combines 
a lucrative business with a most generous charity. 


The Prince, the eldest sonof Duke Maximilian and 
the brother of the Empress of Austria, surrendered 
to his younger brother, Karl Theodor, all his rights 
as the head of the family, because he wishe od to 
marry a lady of inferior social position, with whom 
he had fallen in love. 

The marriage proved to be a happy one, and to this 
day, though more than thirty years have passed since 
they were united, the Prince’s manner to his wife is 
more that of a lover than of a middle-aged married 
man. They have no children, and live for the greater 

art of the year in a simple suite of apartments at 
Bad-Kreuth, where, according to a writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine, she diffuses brightness and happi- 
ness around her, and he shows how a prince may 
earn an honest livelihood, and be the first, not to re- 
ceive, but to render aid. 

The whole of the health-resort belongs to the ducal 
family. The servants are theirs, and the entire man- 
agement of the place is under Prince Ludwig’s su- 
perintendence. He is his own butcher, brewer, | 
dairyman and baker. 

During June, July, and August, Kreuth is filled 
with Southern Germans who pay liberally for their 
rooms and board, and make these months the Prince’s 
harvest-time. During May and September the Prince 
receives no paying guests, but fills the house with 
those he calls his ‘‘friends.’”’ They are those who are 
too proud to ask for charity, but need a little help— 
officers depending upon their pay, university stu- 
dents, poor professors, struggling literary men and 
artists. 

Two or three hundred of these “friends” are housed, 
fed, and tended at the hotel, during May and Septem: 
ber, as carefully as the wealthiest guests, and that, too, | 
without its costing them one penny. If at the height 
of the paying season a room is left vacant, some 
poor invalid is invited to occupy it, and no One can 
tell from the manner of the host or his servants that 
the new arrival is not a millionaire. 

Prince Ludwig never forgets a face or a name, and 
has a pleasant word for every one, whether a Peo aie 
guest, ora ‘‘friend.” His manner is the same to al 
the sympathetic greeting of a courteous host, and 
the kindly greeting of a well-bred man. 


COLLECTING DEBTS IN TURKEY. 


The honesty of the Turks in all money matters is 
proverbial. The necessity for resorting to the law 
for collecting debts is rare. When, however, this 
has to be done the methods differ from ours. The 
following story told of the Prime Minister, Achmet, 
makes this plain. 


When he was in the ministry apoor man com- 
plained to him, as the minister in whose department 
the matter lay, that a chamberlain at the palace 
would not pay ade bt; that he had obtained a legal 
decision in his favor, put could not get it executed 
against a person employed about the court. Achmet 
told the man to come again in a month, and sent 
word to the chamberlain to settle it within that time. 
He also wrote letters at intervals to remind him. 

At the end of the month the complainant came, 
saying that he had not fsa been paid, and was desired 
to come again next day. Achmet requested the 
chamberlain to come also, who, when asked to pay 
the debt, laughed and positively refused to do so; 
whereupon Achmet ordered pipes and coffee, and 
whispered to an attendant to take his Excellency’s 
horse as it stood to the market, and sell it at once. 

Shortly after the attendant returned and placed a 
bag of money before Achmet, who divided it into 
two heaps (Turkish money in those days consisted of 
large debased coins), and, calling the complainant, 
said, ‘This belongs to you,” and turning to the cham- 
berlain, ‘This remains to your Excellency.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the chamber- 
lain 

“Why, ” replied Achmet, ‘‘as you positively refused 
to pay a debt, which it has been decided by a court of 
law that you owed, and as I have been applied to 
officially in the matter, I have caused the horse on 
which you rode here to be sold, and have paid your 
creditor out of the proceeds; J now hand over to you 
the remainder of the money.’ 

The chamberlain’s wrath was great; the more so 
as he was obliged to walk back to the palace. 


+ 
> 


THE CROSS. 


The following brief description of the different 
forms of the cross may prove helpful. The Latin 
Cross is one the transverse beam of which is placed 
at one-third the distance from the top of the perpen- 
dicular portion; this is probably the one on which 
Christ suffered, and it is used as an emblem of sor- 
row—the cross of the Passion, and as a reminder of 
the atonement. 





The Greek Cross has four equal arms, representing 
the Gospel preached to the four quarters of the earth 
by the four evangelists. 

The Maltese Cross is formed of four arrow-heads 
meeting at the ogee the badge of the Knights of 
Malta. The eight points of this form of the cross 
are said to symbolize the eight beatitudes. 

The Cross of Calvary is a cross on three steps, 
which are supposed to signify the three virtues— 
faith, hope, and charity, and is the kind always 
found on the altars of churches. Then we have the 
Cross of Constantine, which is simply a monogram 
of the first two Greek letters of the word Christ. 





+r 


CHEAP POETRY. 

The cheapness of poetical talent at the present 
time, and the ease with which it can adapt itself to 
the wants of publishers, is illustrated by the follow- 
ing letter, which was received by the publisher of a 
newspaper : 

“Sir.—I will write you a splendid poem for every | 
issue of your paper for a dollar and fifty cents a| 
week, said poems to be of any length required,—but | 
I wouldn’t want to go over a column,—and on any 
subject you like, and written in blank verse, regular | 
rhyme, or sonnet style, although I think rhymes| 
take best with the general public. But I can write | 
one as easy as the other. Let me know if you want 
me to begin.” 

— +e, 


ONE difference between a dog and a boy is, that 
when a dog finds a scent he doesn’t spend it for candy. | 


pee mane 


‘SKATES 


i= CHAS. B. PROU 


For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only inboxes. ([Adpv, 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not = a 
| disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 












AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


To introduce our household specialities 
and establish county agencies. An unu- 


sual opportunity. Address 
hristmas plays, Chr istmas Recitations and Readings, 





END 15 cts. to R. B. Baird, Box 1702, New York, 
and get the best PEN-HO OLDER in the market. 


, 10c. 50 var. rare China, Egypt, pt, 
Cata., 3c. L.A. Dresser, Salem, Mass, 























Warren Milk Battles 


Patented March 25d, 1880. 


Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward. Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 









ou application 


Descriptive Circular: 











LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. Limited, Erie, Pa. 
Giisistmas Dialo ues, Charades and Pantomimes. ———— 
Matalogue frec. De Witt Pub. House, 33 Rose St., N. ¥. MACIC 


Ss ORT- ND. § Send 10 cents for Full Set Self- 

‘Teaching Short-Hand Lessons. No stanape taken, 

| The Haven College, 1322 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Phila., Pa, with D 
as = small ca 

TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 $1.50 FREE. | stock a. 

Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 

S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


TOOL, CHESTS and w ATC CH- 





and STEREOPTICONS for 

fnbli ic Exhibitions and for 

e Amusement. Views 

LANTERNS tlserating every subject. A 

table business for a 

— Best, apparatus, new vee, lanpeat ‘est 
\ actical experience. 17 catalogue 

eno: ‘i ‘PIERCE, 136 5. Lith St., hiladelp ia, Pa, 


eal MAGIC-LANTERNS 





sT é R’S 























BARNEY & BERRY 
_ SKATES 


Dr, ————— 














¢ 











: - PROUTY & CO co., Chicago, ‘ll il. 
And STEREOPTICONS all prices. Views illustrate | 

| $2. 50 and $4. The Waterbury Wateh ! | ing eve: ub) ect for PUBL ic’ EXHIB TIONS 
Series E, sent post- pa by mail for Two dollars and Fif- | e te Ac aw. fy a, man with small ca NS, 
ty-five ay sar ¢ oy wise, sent post Co by mall Mss, bankers STER, Optician 4 nt. 152 p. Catalogue 

or Four dollars and Siz cts, Ten cts. extraif registere ree Cc. tician, 49 N’ St. N. 
Address, R.H. Harris, Jeweler, Yarmouth Port, Mass. = nce 
Hours of Amusement 


for both old and 

young with the 
= Electric Fish, 
-sent by mail. 
Large size, 10 cts, 
Small size, 6 cts, 
Agents supplied. 
Electric Chemical Co., 
pe ‘0. Box 5124, Boston, Mass. 


SAONGES YUL IN Stas 


brated No. 19 string, 7 for 
$1.00; No. 29 A, No. .. D, No.40 G,20¢.each ; Italian Moun- 
tain Gut V iolin Strings, best strings made in Italy, 2 
each. 1235 Old hs iolins and 600 varieties V iolins, Vic 
Cellos and 2. to $3500, Violin Cases,Bows, Necks, 
Tops,Backs,V2z sh’ and all Fittings. a Books for all | 
instruments. Best assortment, lowest prices in America, | 
Send for catalogue. ELIAS HOW E, 88 Court St., Boston, 


$10 Albani Violin Outfit for $3.50, | 


TheORls gh 
are 1 Violins 9 fail 

















$4 TO $5 A day in your own 
town ee ling the 
PICKET TIDY HOLDER. Over 

500,000 sold, Every Hon buys ‘them. 

i le outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. | -77/ 


ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 
OUTFIT $5, $8,50 $10, to $20 
|includin Case. Bow extra Strings | 
lan = GS oO. d.5 5 Bays Sos 

talog. _ joods belo rice: 


+ Root & Sons. ‘75 Jackeon- at. Chic cal O. 
Try us o mce if ° f wanting any & kind cf musical "a'z, 


| 
Nlckeind Sel tnking PEayorrwrsi oe 
= _———_—— —— 


































y Name, Town &Stateon, 125e Marks an “iss 
fy Capsule to make pint writing or stamp ink, § 5 


Ma Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn, 


STENOGRAPHY f32=.27"=250 
eeeatit tau ne at 
Eastman College, 


Po’keepsie, N. Y. Young men and women carefully 

























prepared for amanuensis or general reporting. Business | Fronied rim 
men supplied with competent assistants. Ad ress for cat- ry z 
alogue CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | TONE. 
wit 
Warr FROG and bone slide 


and button. Serna Set of Strings L 
and Instruction avp Music Boox sent Fars. All 
complete incase. Sent by expresas for $3.50 or send 75c. as — and we 
a C. 0. D. for balance, privilege of examination. Addre: 

PATERSON & WAYMAN, 413 Milwaukee Ave., Chieago, Tl. 





CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for ‘or them. 


CROUP REMEDY 22%: 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine bas used it in bis ayy = = practice twenty 
ears, and inevery case of fany & ind of Croup it 
as never failed to cure e remedy is tasteless 








The only 
medicine 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, § 


Workers oF Woop or Meta, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
achines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by ny other means for doing their 











and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. “Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
Price, 50c, per box. C. A. BELDIN, M.D., Jamaica, N. YY With them whe can gg 
heaton ” Fo bape 's be es metore th ey EO 
r emselves. rice-List Free, 
oe Z LADY AGENTS c,, secure | WR oiiy Baieves vo: 
x =) yy employment at $50 to > $100 per Ow 96 - Ruby St., Rockford, Il, 









per a > ae Queen City Sup- 
Sample outfit free. 

Siren Cincinnati Suspender 

Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


TEE VToLun TEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE, $3.00. 










¢ 
40 shots fn one min. 
ute at acost of ! 
The m ine will hold nearly 40 
Your name on this useful article for io. B shot, which can be obtained at 
r pound (about 1,000 pellets). Sent 


marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. pe’ 
™ to any address p a aie on receipt of $3.00. Send for Cat- 
Agents sample, "20. Club of six, $1.00. alogue of Winter ye cpt on SM OING & BROS, 


Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 108 3 i eae 4.9 SGcabens. tow York. 


cago. 
MEN or WOMEN toSeli 
MISSOURI STEAM WASHERS. 
‘= pays to as my agent, because arguments in favor of 
the washer are.so numerous and convincing that sales are 
made without difficulty. Sent on two weeks’ 


returned at my expense if not sa*isf; Write f 
Circular & Term: Ss. J 5 SWOT. poy gered 


















Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 

and Mechanics on their best work. Its success 

has brought a lot of imitators copying usin every 

$y. possible. Remember that Shit) ONLY GENUINE 
age’s Liquid Glue is manufnetal ly by 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., ScoUcrStEg, mass 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND co LLAR 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICA 
Made of cloth, and =e completely REVERSIBLE. C or- 


rect styles. Perfect Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 
bieyeles, perfectly new, that we will close out before the | logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00.24 Exchange Pl. ,Boston, Mass. 
Holidays at $25.00 each. Regular price, $45.00 and $50,00. | 


Order quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- | THE AMERICAN BUTTON SETTING INSTRUMENT. 





CV 


Pe Shorthand. 


IT aie 

















Old School. Every graduate em- 
ed. Big Salaries. Circulars free, IL- 
Ru COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield, O. | 


WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


BICYCLES. 


And guarantee LOWEST PRICES. 

A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. | 
LARGEST RETAIL STOCK IN AMERICA. 
We have in stock a few 46 and 48 inch Otto rubber-tire 























ing and Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 


BUY THE WRINGER ScVi's 


o> me MOST LABOR 
=| PURCHASE GEAR 


ap Dass ves half the labor of other 

¥ wringers, pad costs but a 

ag * oes not 
EMPIRE 


LOTHES 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. The Ste Agents 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 
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= HOLIDAY GIFTS 
? La) AVGITOH 





Wanted in every household,made of steel, nickel plated. 
Full set with cutting nippers mailed upon receipt of $1. 
Agts. wanted.Am.Buiton Fastener Co.,New Britain,Conn. 


Christmas Gift | 


os or Boys.Elegant | 
ndoor Amusement 


THE HARMLESS 


Fires Hollow Rubber Balls. No Danger, no Sticks, 
Powder or Caps. Can’t Break Windows or do Harm. Mailed, 
$1.00. S. EL Clark, k, 632 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 














75c. at Toy Stores. 











> FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAST F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 
Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75e. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 
‘ yotee their lustre. 
(se a yt New York. 


49 West Street, Boston, 
107 State Street, Chicago, 














| 





TRADE MARK 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—For— 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
G2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new @llustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
ind premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free sample, 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (1144 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
| “If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 

WILLIS. WOODWARD 


for 60 cents. ey 
842 and 844 Broadway, New Y 




















ork. 
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w ALL FOR SIX CENTS! «1 


’ HIS is the best $1.00 STAMPING OUTFIT , 
1 Psa ry 0 that we hee oer yey Ww ¢ will — youa oe 
+ FIVE -PAGE ILL -D description of the Out- 
$ fit. also our 1889 PREMIUM LIST, and a SAMPLE OME 
STAMPING cory of INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, ull for MAGAZINE 
three 2-cent stamps (6 cents). 
OUTFIT. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 








$1 PER YEAR. 























free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. 


Ladies’ 





Razor, $1. 


448 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


COMPARE WITH ANY $1 KNIFE YOU CAN FIND 
Cut is exact size, 2 blades, oil temper, file tested, replaced | 

rice, 65 cts.3 
but for awhile will mail sample for 50 
cts. 5 for $2. It is a knife to swear 
by. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.: 
2-blade pearl, 35 
cts. 64-page list, free; also, 
“How ,to use a 

or.” 


zor Steel 
Scissors, 50 cts.; 
8-in. Shears, 75c.; 
Hollow - Ground 


CRYSTAL GELATINE i: 9": 


strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


| CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





B © FoR. 


EAUTY or POLISH- © 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 














